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Three events of far-reaching importance to the construction of a new 
order in greater East Asia took place last month 
in quick succession. In order, they were the te- 
linquishment of Japan’s extra-territorial and con- 
cessional rights to Nanking, Premier General Hidéki Tohjo’s courtesy 
call on President Wang Ching-wei and the visit of the Burmese mission 
led by Dr. Ba Maw, chief civil administrator, to Japan. The co-related 
significance of them becomes obvious when they are viewed in the light 
of the mutual prosperity objective of the nations of greater East Asia. 
At a time when the reconditioning of the world fabric based on a 
realistic policy of synthetic inter-State contiguity is being increasingly 
sought, these latest events in this part of the Orient concomitantly 
epitomize the natural inclination on the part of Japan and its partner 
nations to hasten the consummation of regional amity. 


Latest Events in 
Greater East Asia 


Premier General Hidéki Tohjo visited Nanking on March 13 and 


; called on President Wang Ching-wei and other 

Vide None Chinese leaders. He left Tokyo on March 12 and 
returned to the capital three days later by way of 
Shanghai. The object of his trip was to express personally his thanks 
to Nanking for its voluntary participation in the current war in greater 
East Asia and to exchange opinions on measutes to be taken to reinforce 
the joint war efforts. This is the first time that a Premier of Japan has 
paid a courtesy call to the Chief Executive of China in his official capacity. 
Premier Tohjo, speaking at a welcome dinner given in his honour by 
President Wang, said: ‘‘In conformity with the basic spirit of Sino- 
Japanese relations, China is making endeavouts to te-establish the two 
nations’ relations so as to meet the new situation. And Japan, too, 
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prompted by the same spirit, is determined to reconsider anew some of 
the existing agreements in accordance with the development of the 
Sino-Japanese relations.” President Wang, in response, reiterated his 
gratitude for Japan’s rendition of concessions and tettocession of 
extta-tetritorial rights. He added: ‘‘ The extension of this immense 
benevolence by Japan is a thing which cannot be forgotten not only 
by the Chinese, but also by the Asiatics as a whole.” 


In a statement issued on his arrival at Fukuoka on March 15 from his 
2 visit to Nanking, Premier Tohjo clarified that the 
oat Dhised leaders of the new Chinese administration and the 
people under its control were sincerely anxious to 
witness the early restoration of Sino-Japanese peace, that they were 
enthusiastically contributing their share to the joint prosecution of the 
war, and that they were firmly prepared “‘to live and die” in com- 
tadeship with Japan and the southern nations. He emphasized: “I 
felt myself heartened to see the Sino-Japanese relations, as they are 
in a way of sincetity for sincerity. The present policy of Japan newly 
shaped for the organization of a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere 
will be manifested steadily in an outspoken manner along with the 
progress of the war.” He also stressed that the new China policy of 
Japan “is one of vigorous mutual co-operation to insure common 
benefit, safety and prosperity.” 


A high-ranking official Burmese mission arrived in Tokyo from Ran- 
; goon on March 18 by air at the invitation of the 

Sl tmaees Te hobo Japanese Government. The mission was headed 
by Dr. Ba Maw, chief civil administrator, and. 

included among others Dr. Thein Maung, secretary of finance, Mr. 
Maung Mya, secretary of home affairs, and Major-General Aung San, 
commander-in-chief of the Burma defence army. All these distin- 
guished visitors were given enthusiastic receptions wherever they went 
during their short stay in Tokyo and elsewhere in the country. They 
were received in audience by His Imperial Majesty who also conferred 
decorations on them. They held conversations with Premier Tohjo, 
other Ministers and Army and Navy officials. They inspected Japan’s 
naval, land and air establishnients and were entertained to a number 
of official dinners. Dr. Ba Maw, speaking at these dinners and 
replying to questions posed by newspaper correspondents, made it 
clear that new Burma, by placing its complete trust in Japan, would 
exert its utmost to contribute its part in the construction of the ptojected 
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greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. He pointed out that Japan 
was giving all possible assistance to Burma to attain the status of an 
independent nation, and that Burma, on its part, was faithfully co- 
operating with Japan. Concurrently, Premier Tohjo took the occasion 
of reiterating Japan’s policy of granting independence to Burma within 
this year in the course of his speech delivered on the last day of the 
eighty-first session of the Diet. He also remarked that the initiative 
to frame the independent status of Burma should be left at the hands 
of the Burmans themselves. In this way he recognized the right of 
self-determination for Burma. 


A plain spoken declaration that Japan would nevet seek a compromise 
in this war was made by Major-General Nakao Yaha- 
No Room for shi, chief of the Army press section of the Imperial 
rea i i h on the Army Da 
Headquarters, in a public speec y Day 
(Match 10) which was broadcast on a nation-wide hook-up. He ex- 
ptessed the opinion that the characteristics of the present war wete i 
unique and serious that a mere victory or defeat would not see the en 
of it. ‘* The situation is so setious,” he explained, “that all but a 
surviving victor would perish. There would be neither mediation nor 
compromise. The only way left would be a war for the ultimate 
victory at the stake of a perennial life of the nation and the race. He 
then went on to say that the organization of a greater East Asia co- 
ptospetity sphere must be realized at all costs. We will not Ok 
fighting until America and Britain are brought to their knees. € 
question of a compromise in this war can never arise. 


With a view to giving full play to productivity expansion and Cone 

tion between the Government and the people, the 

System of Cabinet Cabinet by an Imperial ordinance on March 18 

Advisers Effected . ro beh a asaaee de 
inaugurated a system of Ministerial adv 


take the utmost advantage of the experience and knowledge of economic 


. and industrial experts. Premier Tohjo said that the success attained 


by the Greater East Asia Construction Council clearly saeaey al 
it would be profitable for the Cabinet to have the advices and ideas o 

front-rank industrialists and economists. In pursuance of the new 
system, seven persons, all of powerful influence and high reputation in 
business and industrial circles, have been selected as Cabinet alae 
They are Admiral Teijiro Toyoda, president of the Japan Iron =< 
Steel Works, Viscount Masatoshi Oh-kochi, president of the meee 
Machinery Control Association and director of the Institute for Physic 
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and Chemical Research, Mr. Toyotaro Yuhki, governor of the Bank of 
Japan, Mr. Ghinjiro Fujihara, chairman of the Industrial Equipment 
Corporation, Mr. Kamésaburo Yamashita, president of the Yamashita 
Steamship Company, Mr. Kiyoshi Goh-ko, president of the Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries, Limited, and Mr. Chuji Suzuki, chairman of the 
Chemical Industry Control Association. Unlike the erstwhile Cabinet 
Advisory Council, which was abolished at the same time the new 
system was effected, the members of the present one will participate in 
pivotal administrative questions as advisers to the Premier. They will 
also become members of the proposed Wartime Economic Council 
which is being formed with Premier as chairman and the State Ministers 
concerned as members. 


An agteement concerning the enforcement of concrete steps on trade 
between Japan and French Indo-China was 
ee ae ent imitialled at Hanoi on March 4. As a result, it 
has been arranged that the articles for export 
to Japan this year would be increased over the year before. It may be 
mentioned that, in reaching this economic alignment, the French Indo- 
China authorities have assumed a voluntary and wholesale co-operative 
attitude toward Japan in the interpretation and working of laws and 
regulations and treaty provisions existing between both countries, with 
the consequence that Japanese enterprises and Japanese residents 
having employment will be treated in an extremely favourable man- 
net, The acquisition of land by Japanese subjects has been made 
possible and restrictions have been removed to permit the growth 
of Japanese-French enterprises. Also expansion has been made in the 
quotas of commodities included in the export and import lists. 


For the purpose of facilitating the flow of operating funds among the 
various Japanese-occupied areas in the south, the 

pag gl Japanese military administration in Java pro- 
mulgated (March 13) an exchange control order 

to become effective on and after March 15. No individuals had hitherto 
been allowed to make or receive remittances from any of the occupied 
southern areas, except remittances of military or official nature or for 
travelling purposes. The new order, it is expected, will enable out- 
standing accounts to be settled and operating funds to be secured from 
overseas within the sphere of Japanese influence. The Southern 
Development Bank and other Japanese monetary institutions in the 
south will be authorized to conduct exchange business in accordance 
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with the stipulations of the order. 


With the investing public persisting in the, demand for wates, the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange registered a rise of four per 
Stor aes cent. in its stock price index for the month of February 
aoe against the index number for January, standing at 
212.7 and hitting the record high attained in November last year. All 
stocks showed appreciation, except those connected with traffic busi- 
ness. Agricultural and fishing industrials gained 5.9 per cent., machi- 
nery industrials 5.6 per cent., metal industrials 4.5 per cent. and ceramic 
and kindred industrials 4.4 per cent. Stock turnovers and money in 
citculation on the exchange respectively increased by 6.1 pert cent. and 
10.4 pet cent. On the other hand, the general rise in stock prices has 
brought about a fall of 0.01 per cent. in the average yield for dividends 
as compared with January when the average stood at 5.47 pet cent. 


Encouragement of savings, establishment of sound agencies for 
smooth transactions in negotiable papers and 

Fg ale Je a stabilization of stock prices are the three- 
fold aim of the recently amended Provisional 

Financing and Adjustment Law. By the new revision, the Govern- 
ment has acquired the power to issue instructions to banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies, agricultural associations and 
mutual financing bodies, so that they can take charge of the so-called 
national bond savings item and other new forms of savings. Through 
the national bond savings system, the same benefits are conferred for 
savings amounting to a specified sum as are accorded to holders of 
Government bonds. Such depositors, in other words, will receive 
the same rate of interest on their savings as on Government bonds. 


A fresh credit of 3%200,000,000 for a petiod of five years was accorded 
by the Bank of Japan to the Federal Reserve Bank 

FE ad of China (March to) and the necessaty agreement 
was signed by Mr. Toyotato Yuhki, governor 

of the Bank of Japan, on behalf of this country and Viscount 
Ki-ichi Sakanishi, adviser to the Federal Reserve Bank of China, on 
behalf of the Nanking Government. The credit thus established 
consists of a new loan of 34100,000,000 and the renewal of the *¥F100,- 
000,000 accommodated by fifteen influential Japanese banks, including 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, to the Federal Reserve Bank of China at 
the time of its inception in 1938. With the expiry of the latter credit, 
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the loan was taken over from the syndicate of fifteen banks by the Bank 
of Japan. The latest arrangement has completed the chain of linkage 
of all the central banks in greater East Asia with the Bank of Japan, 
attesting to the success of the new b/oc economy structure. Jt may be 
recalled that the Bank of Japan in June last year granted Thailand a 
loan of *¥200,000,000 to pave the way for a well-knit financial under- 
standing and interdependence. 


A new method of processing sand iron has been perfected by the 
ee Technical Board. Sand iton is found everywhere in 
Process Found J#Pan, especially in the Chugoku and Toh-hoku areas. 

Japanese sand iton generally contains fifty-four per 
cent. of iron, ten per cent. of titanium, 4.5 per cent. of silicon, 1.5 pet 
cent. of manganese and a trace of copper phosphorus and sulphur, 

In ancient times, sand iron was a favourite material of Japanese sword- 

smiths who forged the metal over charcoal fite to fashion sword-blades. 

Even by their simple process, they obtained fine steel. The new 

ptocess is expected to yield the metal on an industrial scale. 


The Commerce and Industry Ministry has made public a draft plan 
Coal Adjustment Plan cece adjustment of coal mines. It has 
Made Public worked out in consideration of the opinions 

of the Coal Control Association and the Nippon 

Coal Company. In view of the fact that coal is a vital material for various 

branches of industry, the Government has been studying a number of 

provisional measures designed to inctease its production. The 

Ministry’s adoption of the draft plan means that it has decided to 

employ the supet- focalized principle for the coal mining industry 

and establish a permanent increased production structute through 
the strengthening of the enterprises. In the adjustment of coal mines 
mining rights and enterprise facilities will be transferred to the Nippon 


Coal Company, while compensation will be gtanted to coal mines 
subjected to adjustment, 


Scientific works on Hast Asia’s natural resoutces, which had been 
Natural Resources Data published throughout the ‘world Wp f0 1949 
Listed Officially have been compiled and fully indexed by the 
; “fi Institute of Natural Resources of the Educa- 

tion Ministry. The compiled material coveting botanical, zoological, 

mineral, archeological, geological, ethnological and other topics will 
be published in eight volumes according to regions and countties. 
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Already four volumes on the natural resources of the Philippines, 
New Guinea, French Indo-China and Thailand have been published. 
Four more similar volumes in tespect of Malaya, the East Indies, 
Australia and India are expected to go to press by the end of this 
year. 


For the second time an East Asia Medical Conference is scheduled to 
be held in the Tokyo Imperial University on 
April 17 and 18. In addition to representatives 
of Japan, Manchoukuo, Inner Mongolia, North 
China and South China, who attended the previous yeat’s conference, 
this year’s event will be participated by delegates from the Philippines, 
Thailand and French Indo-China. The names of more than thirty- 
seven scholats are on the list of those persons who are due to deliver 
lectures. Dr. Chu Min-yi, Foreign Minister of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, who is also a noted medical man, representing central China will 
speak on the subject of physical education and hygiene. The Japanese 
language will be chiefly used in delivering lectures and transacting the 
business of the conference. As a special feature, some lectures will 
be given in Annamese and Tagalog. It is understood that the con- 
ference will reach a conclusion for setting up an organization to carry 
out researches with active collaboration among the medical scholars 
of the nations of greater East Asia. 


Second East Asia 
Medical Conference 


Dr. Atsushi Shionoya, a noted authority on Chinese classics in Japan, 
; recently led a Japanese cultural mission to Nan- 
Sania hoe king. He carried with him rare volumes of the 
book entitled The Daitoka, a collection of poems 
written in Chinese by his grandfather, who was a celebrated Chinese 
scholar during the latter part of the Tokugawa Shogunate. These 
poems are sketches of brilliant tasks achieved by the various Emperors 
of Japan. In 1915, the original volumes of this book were printed, 
but at the time of the 1923 earthquake disaster most of the printed 
copies were destroyed. Only ten copies were saved. Dr. Shionoya 
presented one of them to President Wang Ching-wei as a token of 
Sino-Japanese cultural reciprocity. 


Close on the heels of the disappearance of “‘ democratic” influences 
from greater Hast Asia, a new era of cultural 

Seine rmony Datmony is steadily emerging on the surface. 
Each southern nation is showing a remarkable 

enthusiasm to obtain a full and digestive view of Japanese culture. 
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Not only the study of the Japanese language has become popular, but 
also an unaffected urge for understanding things Japanese has come to 
the fore ina positive manner. In consequence of this distinct tendency, 
the individual cultures of the southern nations have already received 
an additional creative stimulus, and it is gratifying to note that the 
same stimulus is at the back of an earnest attempt to give shape to a 
broader culture which would be common among all the countries and 
traces of greater East Asia. Itis apparent that the more the envisioned 
cultural harmony will stabilize the more will be the solidity of inter- 
country unity and reliance in this section of Asia. 
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By SHIGEHTOMO SAYEGUSA 


Bo ptessed by abnormal circumstances, the Soviet Union 
has been obliged to make common cause with Britain and 
the United States. Although the external make-up of the Soviet- 
“Democratic” alignment appears congruous in presentation, 
yet an introspective view teveals that its internal com- 
plexion is bristled.with many complications arising out of varied 
incompatible interests. The Anglo-American inability to set 
up a second front in Europe and the Soviet desire that, in the 
post-wat settlement its European frontier should be determined 
on the basis of the territorial adjustment existing prior to the 
outbreak of the Reich-Communist hostilities, have created ad- 
ditional difficulties which ate hampering the smooth execution 
of joint war efforts. ‘The Soviet-“‘ Democratic ”? alliance in its 
ptesent form seems to be a modus operandi understanding de- 
signed only to comply with the urgent request of the times. 
While Japan, China and Manchoukuo form what can be 
called the eastern half of the Eurasian continent, its western half 
is represented by Soviet Russia. Because of East Asia’s geo- 
gtaphical propinquity with Soviet Russia, both spheres are 
confronted with a number of identical problems, among which 
the foremost one is the Anglo-American intrusive pressure. 
Simulatneously with the termination of the last World War, 
the London-Washington oligarchy manifested opposition to 
the stabilization of Bolshevism in Russia and also resented 
the tise of Japan as a world Power. The political green- 
rooms of the Whitehall and the White House immediately started 
fashioning diplomatic cloaks to dress Tokyo and Moscow ac- 
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cotding to their tastes. Naturally, Soviet Russia and Japan 
individually began to take steps to safeguard their respective 


rights of national self-existence. 
It is a fact that up to the second decade of the current cen- 


tuty Britain and the United States utilized Japan as their point 
@appui against Russia. But in the subsequent post-bellum 
period, Japan became fully conscious of the necessity of evolving 
conditions for the betterment of East Asiatic harmony. Britain 
and America, without any justifiable ryhme or reason, gave vent 
to their indignation and forced Japan to accept an unequal naval 
limitation treaty and an economic arrangement which imposed 
high tariff duties on Japanese exports. The commencement of 
the Manchurian incident enabled Japan to initiate a policy of 
East Asiatic understanding in opposition to the policy of inter- 
vention in the affairs of East Asia of the Anglo-American nations. 
The founding of the State of Manchoukuo eloquently pointed 
out the good intention of Japan. Then came the China affair 

and John Bull and Uncle Sam, instead of exerting their influence 
for its solution, aggtavated it to such an extent that the culmina- 
tion of a Pacific showdown became an inevitable reality. The 
current wart in greater East Asia is going on, because Japan is 


firmly d i 
y determined that the pluto-“ democracies” of Washington 


and London should not henceforward j j i 
es One rrp Seda atd interfere in the affairs of 


At a time when Japan has 
apan has paved the way fot the regenera- 
a Skipieaiet East Asia, it is highty meaningful that eal ani 
ght of Anglo-American ambition is being incteasingly trained 


on the sphe iet j i 
phere of Soviet in Both Britain and the United 
eit cannon fodder, Premier 
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cause not only savouts of prochronism, but also of tangible 
artificiality. Its intrinsic character, politically and ideologically, 
is as brittle as the apple of Sodom. ; 

t may be teacalled that when the Octobet Revolution was 
successfully carried out in Russia toward the latter part of the 
last World War, the plutocratic peers of Britain and the financial 
and industrial magnates of the United States instinctively 
manifested their opposition to Communism, and Britain and 
France, becoming overnight oblivious of the fact that Russia 
had fought for them as their ally against Germany and Austria, 
planned to overthrow Bolshevism by initiating internecine wat- 
fate. On top of this, Britain and America flatly rejected Lenin’s 
peace proposal based on non-annexation, non-indemnity *and 
racial self-determination, and yet the contents of Lenin’s proposal 
were incorporated into President Wilson’s fourteen-point peace 
formula. An anti-Soviet front was hastily perfected and the 
Russian White Guard organization was given all possible as- 
sistance to decimate the Red Army. As early as July, 1918, 
combined British and French troops landed at Murmansk and 
Onega was occupied immediately, while in August of the same 
year another Anglo-French contingent landed at Archangel, 
where General Chaikovsky of the White Guards aided by Britain 
and France set up a northern military régime. On the other 
hand, Finland was made independent and Karelia was transferred 
toit. Then three separate Baltic States were formed and a “fore 
front citcle”’ consisting of Finland, Estonia, Lithuania and 
Latvia was inaugurated as a defence wall against Soviet 
penetration.” 

Under the instigation. and support of London, General 
Yudenitch of the White Guards made a futile attempt to capture 
Petrograd. Britain and America unduly enlarged the territorial 
limits of independent Poland to make it their scapegrace against 
Bolshevism. Within the Polish State a large number of White 
Russians and Ukrainians were included, and Poland was otdeted 
to try fot the creation of an independent Ukraine by capturing 
Kiev. ‘The Polish move invited a strong counter-thrust from 
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the Soviet forces, with the result that Warsaw was threatened 
with danger. It was at that critical moment that General Wey- 
gand of France leaped into prominence by successfully defending 
Warsaw against the Soviet attack. 

The day following Germany’s surrender, Soviet Ambassador 
to London Litvinov was taken into custody. In September 
1918, a joint conference got under way in Rumania between the 
White Guards and the Allies to discuss ways and means to 
penalize the Soviet Union. The conference came to the con- 
clusion that steps should be taken to prevent the spread of Com- 
munism to the Ukraine, the Caucasus and western Siberia. and 
that the White Guards should be given the needful assistance to 
ee an administration of their own in Russia. Towatd 
e coe mele - acnes was signed between the White 

: > fillies, demarcating the latter’s spheres of in- 
fluence in Russia. Under the terms of this agteement, Britai 
Hy given the privilege of extending its influence to ee 

ussia, the Baltic region, the Caucasus, the area east of the Don 


and Turkestan. Early j 
sues y in the next year, a pac tes 
between Britain and France Pe eke Nes aiealled 


General Denikin of the White Guards. 


chaotic when clashes 
revolutionaries began 
Denikin, Krasnov and 
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Caucasus; and then made Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia 
independent to dismember Soviet Russia. It also seized the 
trans-Caspian area, Turkestan and Bokhara, thereby threatening 
Tashkent. ‘The leaders of the Kremlin, however, did not re- 
main passive to these inimical activities of Britain. They by 
aiding Kemal Pasha made Turkey defeat Greece, which nation 
had been facilitating the operation of the British scheme against 
the Bolshevik régime. This was followed by the recovery of the 
Caucasus by the Red Army which forthwith rolled into Iran and 
touted the British forces. In Afghanistan, the Soviet Union 
precipitated the abdication of the pro-British King and the 
Crown Prince and indirectly supported the installation of Prince 
Amanullah on the Throne. 

Britain, finding itself unable to Balkanize western Russia, 
turned its attention to Siberia. It became the principal 
supporter of the Kolchak counter-revolutionary régime which 
had been set up in western Siberia. The Kolchak régime, in 
return for British aid, not only committed itself in favour of the 
restoration of the Czarist rule, but also agreed to the convocation 
of a National Assembly, recognition of the independence of 
various outlying regions and honouring of all old foreign loans. 
At the same time, Britain made all the White Russian local 
régimes recognize the Kolchak administration as the *¢ all- 
Russia” government. 

Noting the plight of the Czech troops in Siberia, the Allies 
decided to dispatch an expeditionary force to that area. 
Japan, which was then a’ partner of the Allies, contributed its 
quota to the formation of such an expeditionary force which was 
sent to its destination. Later, owing to internal dissensions, 
the Kolchak régime collapsed and the cause of the White Guards 
became irretrievably lost. All the Powers came to look upon 
the existence of the Bolshevik administration as a settled au- 
thority in Russia. Subsequently, they, except the United States, 
extended their recognition to it, which nation, too, finally in 
1933 formally recognized the Soviet Government. It certainly 
sttikes as queer that while Britain was the first nation to recognize 
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the Soviet Government, its close partner America was the last 
to do so. 

In view of the part played by Britain and America in the 
past to obstruct the stability of the Soviet Government, it is 
tational to express the opinion that Premier Stalin will never 
commit himself to any scheme of these nations which is liable 
to act as a deterrent to the declared policy of the Red Muscovy. 
This again indicates that the Soviet Union has made common 
cause with Britain and America mainly for the purpose of pro- 
secuting hostilities against Germany and that nation’s European 
Axis partners ; it has no intention to become a party to any plan 
of world domination of the London-Washington oligarchy. The 
Soviet ideology, which has non-capitalism as its fundamental 
ingredient, cannot possibly subscribe to the capitalist-imperialism 
of Britain and the United States. The Soviet Union is ripe 
concerned with protecting its own integrity than becomi é 
linchpin of the “ Democracies.” ass 
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then added that it is necessary to obtain America’s approval for 
such an understanding. The comments of the London Times 
give an inkling as to why Eden was sent to Washington. 

British Prime Minister Winston Churchill in his recent 
broadcast speech gave an outline of the international peace 
machinery which Britain and the United Nations would en- 
deavour to evolve in the post-war period. Although he ad- 
mitted that the construction of such a machinery rested on the 
abilities of Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
that the successful operation of it would depend on the pur- 
suance of a policy of common benefit and common teliance 
among these three countties, he nonetheless took occasion to 
suggest that it was premature to discuss the question of the 
western frontier of the Soviet Union. Delivering an almost 
identical speech; Henry Wallace, Vice-President of America, 
stressed the importance of intesifying collaboration among 
Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union so as to preclude 
any possibility of a separate understanding being reached between 
Bolshevik Russia and Nazi Germany. It is obvious that the 
unsaid part of these two speeches was that, while the Soviet 
Union should be prevented from coming to terms with the 
Third Reich, it should be put back in a position which would 
render it harmless to the operation of Anglo-American inter- 
national diplomacy. But the Soviet Union, which is quite 
capable of observing the hidden side of their diplomatic pro- 
scenium, is not at all inclined to play into their hands. 

It may be asked what common interest and objective could 
there be between the Bolshevism of the Soviet Union and the 
Mammonism of the Anglo-American nations? The two ideolo- 
gies ate so irreconcilable that it would be more than an utopia 
to imagine that they could find a common working basis. The 
situation as it stands now transparently reveals that Britain and 
America are intriguing to see the disappearance of Bolshevism 
into the blank, so that they can introduce their Mammonism into 
the soil of Russia. ‘Their insufficient military aids to the Soviet 
Union and their hesitancy to open a second European front are 
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evidence enough that they are waiting for a German-Soviet 
exhaustion before putting into motion theit own preconceived 
plan of world domination. The insurmountable difficulty that 
stands in their way is the unquestionable supremacy of Germany 
on the eastern and western fronts and Japan’s consolidation of 
power in greater East Asia. 

The Casablanca deliberations were conducted by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill ostensibly with the 
object of discussing the question of organizing a second Euro- 
pean front. But the result showed that no move was made in 
that direction. Even the French North African campaign, 
which was newly initiated, was categorically stated as having no 
connection with the issue of a secofid European front. President 
Roosevelt announced that Premier Stalin declined to attend the 
Casablanca deliberations in deference to the sentiments of Japan, 
with which Axis countty the Soviet Union had conttacted a 


“pact. By employing this subterfuge, President Roosevelt escap- | 


ed mentioning that Premier Stalin had purposely declined to be 
Ptesent, because he knew beforehand that the deliberations 
would not include in theit scope the examination of any plan 
aimed at relieving the German pressute on the eastern cnt 
What actually transpited in the Adana conference is not 
exactly known. The communiqué tcleased by the British Govern- 
ar Wee a the information that it was held to improve 
nglo-Turkish relations. The fact that high-ranking 


pated in it can be interpreted 
t of Turkish defence must 
1s SO, it means that Britain 
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The political aspect of the German-Soviet hostilities affirms 
that the Third Reich is fighting in favour of the cause of Britain 
and the United States, namely, the elimination of Bolshevism. 
It cannot be envisioned when London and Washington would 
come to the positive rescue of the Red Army. Their present 
aids, in practical parlance, assume a negative character. They 
ate hoping that the German Government would overthrow the 
Soviet Government and, in achieving that end, the former would 
become so weakened that they would be able to dictate theit 
tetms to Berlin, as wellas to Moscow. ‘This ulterior motive of 
Britain and the United States is well known to Soviet Russia 
and to Germany. Berlin is prosecuting hostilities against 
Moscow without taxing its reserve strength which is needed to 
ptacticalize the organization of a new order in Europe. 
Moscow, at the same time, is defending itself against Reich 
offensives in a manner as would not bring about a total collapse 
of its military structure. 

At ptesent; the eastern half of the Eurasian continent is 
witnessing the emergence of a regional harmony ; whereas its 
western half is experiencing the gradual infiltration of alien 
influences. The Soviet-“Democratic’ common cause has bur- 
dened the Soviet Union with a ctop of external political problems. 
Britain and America, under the pretext of joint war efforts, have 
put it to severe trial. The European wat has become quite se- 
patate from the German-Soviet hostilities. The “ democratic” 
front has allowed the eastern front to become isolated, because 
it is longing to propagate its own political self-interest. It does 
not regatd the Soviet Union as its genuine ally. This is the 
principal flaw in the Soviet-“ Democratic’” common cause 
which is operating as a temporary politco-military makeshift 
without any trust on either side. 
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By THOMAS BATY 


Pax Britannica—a Delusion 


HERE is a phtase—derived, one supposes, from the writings 
_of Admiral Mahan—which seems to have obtained a 
cettain cutrency among publicists to denote the state of inter- 
national affaits prior to the present century :—namely the term 
Pax Britannica. A mote misleading phrase was never coined. 
The implication is that during the nineteenth century an 
overwhelming superiority on the part of the British Fleet, wisely 
concentrated in home waters, at the exits of the Baltic and 
Mediterranean, secured peace throughout the world. Writers 
go further than that. The authors of a very recent work— 
Relke a id rede t Sea Power (H. & M. Sprout)—propound 
s doctrine t 

Britain to exercise eee ae rae aie se 
sovereignty, though never being “ eee. NS feeiee re 
Britain thereby gave to all ae ety Rd iin eae 
uninterrupted trade,” whilst she : hie itera = 
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peoples. Certainly there was peace within the Roman Empite 
—and only savages and unknown lands outside it. But that 
was because the Roman soldier was everywhere—from Chester 
to Jerusalem. The “sovereignty” of Rome was universally 
acknowledged, and the Pax Romana followed as a logical neces- 
sity. A sovereign does not allow his subjects to destroy each 
other. There was no Pax Romana when the substance became 
a shadow and the Roman soldiers were recalled from Tyte and 
Tagus. 

What was thete inthe nineteenth century that “ approached ” 
sovereignty abroad on the part of Britain? Was she 
approximately “sovereign” of Russia, and did she stop 
Czat Nicholas 1 in 1829 from dictating the Peace of 
Adrianople? Did Czar Nicholas take any notice of her loud 
protests in 1830 and 1863 against his treatment of Poland ? 
Was she “apptoximately sovereign” of Austria? and did 
Austria accommodate herself to British views in 1849 in 
Hungary or in Italy? Was she “ approximately sovereign ” in 
France ? and could she prevent Charles x from being replaced 
by Louis Philippe, and Louis Philippe by Louis Napoleon, and 
Louis Napoleon by Adolphe Thiers? Could Canning prevent 
Louis xvir from invading Spain, seventeen years after Tra- 
falgar? Was England “approximately sovereign” of Spain 
and Portugal? Could she prop up Jodo, Isabella, Amadeus on 
their thrones? Was she “approximately sovereign” of 
Turkey, whose Sultan she lectured unweariedly from Stratford’s 
time to Salisbury’s without the slightest effect ? Was she 
“ approximately sovereign ” of Prussia ? and did her sovereignty 
enable her to stop the Prusso-Austrian, the Prusso-Danish and 
the Franco-German Wars ? Was she “ approximately sovereign” 
of Argentina? Did or did not President Rosas defy her there 
for ten yeats? Could she even stop the revolt of Belgium from 
Holland—that Kingdom of the Netherlands which was het own 
cherished creation as a barrier to French ambitions ? Could she 
stop the United States from abolishing a Queen in Hawaii or 
from seizing Texas from Mexico? or Louis Philippe from 
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bullying Portugal, or from concluding his “Spanish matr- 
iages ?? We know she could not,—and that she had the greatest 
difficulty in getting a sulphur monopoly recognized by the 
King of Sicily, and a small compensation for a British naval 
officer molested in Brazil. Combined with France and Spain 
she failed to secute her desires in distracted Mexico in 1858. 
She failed to prevent Chile from bombarding Peruvian ports in 
1879 or Spain from bombarding Valparaiso in 1866, or France 
from invading Thai in 1894. 

Was this “ apptoximately sovereign” Power, finally, able 
to impose on the rest of Europe her own ideas concerning 
slavery and the slave-trade ? Since her own abolition of slavery 
slave-grown sugat had ruined her West Indian colonies aad 
Britain, with a covert eye to business and sugar, was nevet tired 
of begging other nations to abolish the traffic and the institu- 
tion. But they listened to her humanitarian wails with civil 
scepticism, and took their own coutse in the matter. It was 
not the approximate sovereignty ” of England, but the general 
eo of humane ideas that brought about a change “Again 

ee ; 2 
ea ae to secute the abolition of contraband at the 
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possible was to institute measutes of blockade and contraband 
which were directly levelled against the continued trade of 
countties with which she was at peace. She slily embraced the 
startling American doctrine of “intention” (1862), according 
to which all ports became dangerous ports and all goods be- 
came contraband. By the end of the century she was virtually 
blockading the Portuguese harbour of Lorenzo Marquez on the 
theory of an “intention ” to send goods on to her inland enemies, 
the South African Republic and the Orange Free State. What 
convincing examples of affording “a fair assurance of uninter- 
rupted trade” to countries with which she chose to be at peace! 

‘And when it was some other country which happened to be 
at wat, did Great Britain exert herself to secure for herself and 
the test of the peaceful world any “ fair assurance of uninter- 
rupted commerce?” Of coutse not: she knew too well the 
value of upholding belligerent Powers. She made no serious 
attempt to check the American doctrine, just alluded to, which 
has ended in the complete abolition of neutral immunities : and 
on no occasion did she endeavour to secure for herself or others 
any assutance of uninterrupted commerce with a belligerent. 
She respected blockades—even the papet blockade established 
by the American Federals in 1861. She recognized the legiti- 
macy of the seizure of contraband—even making no effective 
protest against the seizure of innocent rice for China by the 
French in 1884. Belligerent rights were fully accepted by 
Britain—naturally, because she did not want to take any 
steps which might be quoted against her at a time when 
she might be a belligerent. In this she was more honest 
than the United States. The latter, in discovering fine dis- 
tinctions, has little scruple which enables her to declare that 
to be tight today which she proclaimed to be wrong yesterday. 
Anyhow, there was no guarantee by Britain of “‘a fair assurance 
of uninterrupted trade”? when there was a war on, whether she 
was a patty to it or not. She did not even “afford a fair assut- 
ance of uninterrupted trade” when the interruption was threat- 
ened by her enemies. Lord Frederic Hamilton tells us that in 
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1810 the Caribbean “swatmed with French and Spanish priva- 
teers,” pteying on neutral commerce, so fat as the law of con- 
traband and the Berlin and Milan decrees enabled them. French 
depredations on the commerce of the United States were so 
serious in 1792 that America went practically to wat with France. 
Was this “‘a fair assurance of uninterrupted trade” on the part of 
Britain? France, between 1793 and 1813, captured 10,871 
British vessels.? If Britain lost 1000 ships a year of her own, how 
could she give a fair “assurance of uninterrupted commerce ”’ 
to other people ? 

Nor was there a more uncompromising opponent of the 
exemption of private property from maritime capture than 
Britain. French and German juridical opinion on the whole 
was definitely in favour of it3 

_ She saw France in 1870 capture German ships worth a 
million francs :* she saw the Alabama in 1861-63 deal a blo 
the shipping trade of the United States from which it was ‘pale 
a centuty before it recovered. In 1912, she saw Italy capture 
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tion that— Germany had expanded her industries and her 
imports and exports under the shield of the British Navy\” It 
is fashionable to say that a nation with a large mercantile marine 
tequites a large navy for its protection. But in peace-time of 
as a neutral, it cannot protect its ships by force without going 
to war: and if it goes to wat, the appropriate size of its navy 
will not be measured by the size of its mercantile fleet, but by 
the power of the fleet of its enemy. 


British Naval Omnipotence a Myth 


In point of actual fact, the supposed unchallenged supre- 
macy of the British Navy throughout the nineteenth century is 
a myth and amythalone. Lord Melbourne when Prime Minis- 
ter in 1840 was setiously apprehensive of the possibility of a 
combination of the French and Turkish Fleets ; and there were 
many other occasions on which the naval power of other coun- 
tries caused extreme anxiety in the British mind. In 1885, when 
Britain and Russia were within an ace of war over the Penjdeh 
incident in Afganistan, the British Fleet was in such a condition, 
and so little brought up to date, that there was a real panic, and 
a hurtied programme of reconstruction had to be precipitately 
adopted. Earlier (in the early seventies), the advent of the 
Russian Peter the Great (Petar Veliky), superior to anything in 
the British Fleet, had already caused an apprehensive shudder in 
England and the Admiralty Ministet had to tell the country not 
to be “frightened into panic shipbuilding.”* Ten or twenty 
years later the American invention of the so-called “ Zaleski 
dynamite gun”’ (a sort of aerial torpedo) sent the nation into 
alarm—though the dynamite gun never came to much in practice. 

But, apart from these alarms from other quarters, for very 
many yeats the Navy of France had been tegarded as a very 
serious tival. At the time of the invention of ironclads, the 
visit of Napoleon mt to Cherbourg in 1858 was regarded as an 
explicit challenge to the British martitime power. Viscount 


6 Life of Lord Goschen, I. p. 129. 
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Palmerston’s teckless diplomacy had led to an exasperating 
situation, which was marked by the famous “ Address of the 
Colonels ” to Napoleon, assuring him, in scatcely veiled terms, 
of the desite of France to settle accounts with perfide Albion. 
The response of the Emperor was a brilliant visit to Cherbourg, 
where a2 magnificent French fleet was assembled, including the 
new ironclad Gloire, which nothing in England could attempt to 
cope with. And when in 1862 the Monitor in America introduced 
the turtet-ship, dismay in England was widespread. The I//us- 
trated London News wrote in a leading article (and in those 
days the Idlustrated London News was a setious paper) : 

_ What is the effect of this upon British interests ? Just this, as The 
Times admirably puts it :—whereas we had available for immediate pur- 
poses 149 first-class watships, we have now two,—these two being the 
Warrior and her sister.7 There is now not a ship in the British Navy, 
apart from these two, that it would not be madness to trust to an engage- 
ment with the Monitor....... Is the Warrior herself a match for the Moxi- 
tor ?......The guns of the first send shot of 170 lb.; the guns of the 
ai Bi shot of 100 Ib: the very shot that the Merrimac8 fired so use- 

essly. The Monitor is practically impervious to existing artillery : is the 


aise Gs same? Both her extremities are of wood,? and would be 
azing in ten minutes......We ate actually without a war fleet. 


Can anyone 
watds, was 


distinct lead in the naval rivalr 
a teal and admitted tivalty which had continu 


in, which he designed, has ¢ 


ular recollect; i 
. on 
8 The Monitor’s confederate ahconte he is the man who lost the Captain. 


9 Amistake. In the i 
am ssue for 10 Au : 
ment of wood by iron constituted a point 1861, it was stated that the complete teplace- 


of co iti of superiori 
urse the extremities were unarmoured ; the Gore's wer Over the French Gloire, But 
wete not, 
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continue for many years. The doctrines of Admiral Aube, who 
preached the efficacy of commerce-destruction,” and advocated 
that this should be the main objective of the French Navy, were 
by no means generally accepted. France continued to build 
big ships in competition with Britain, and (after the German 
Wart of 1870) more and more in concert with Russia. The 
writer can speak from expetience in pronouncing that the idea 


of the unchallenged supremacy of the British Fleet entered 


nobody’s head. Everybody knew that it was very seriously 
challenged: that it had been openly challenged in 1858, and 
remained challenged in 1891. How could such a precarious’ 
superiority confer on any nation something “nearly approaching 
to soveteignty 2” 

Between 1877 and 1883, the naval activity of France had 
become vety ptonounced: she spent on the fleet in the latter 
year practically as much as England. In 1874, the British 
Admiralty made a statement as to the strength of the fleet which 
provoked Sir John Hay to say that the naval officers responsible 
ought to have resigned rather than allow such a state of things 
to atise. And so little construction was proposed by the new 
Boaid of Admiralty that Sir E. Reed called it a practical abandon- 
ment of England’s position in Europe." And all that Lord 
Brassey could say in 1881 was that—‘‘ our ironclad fleet com- 
partes favourably with the French ’’—by no means ovetwhelming 
even that single Power. In 1883, Lord Northbrook held that 
“no Government would for a moment allow any nation to take 
a position of equality with England at sea: ” but he had nothing 
to say about any such thing as a “ two-Power ” standard. And 
in 1885, the situation had got so bad that, as we have seen, on 
the occasion of the Penjdeh incident, under popular pressure 
the Government of the day admitted the inefficiency of its 
previous arrangements—and a special five-year programme of 


to Aube’s commetce-destruction must be distinguished from the submarine cam- 
paign of our own time. To attack a country’s trade, and to intercept its essential 
supplies, are two quite different things. 

11 Naval Annual, 1886, p. 2. 
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shipbuilding had to be adopted. “I was setving at the 
Admiralty at the time of the Penjdeh incident. Wat with 
Russia was imminent. We wereill-prepared.” “So observed 
Lord Brassey, reviewing that incident a quarter of a century 
faver."* 

“ Today,” Lord C. Beresford is quoted as saying in 1888, 
* one-half of the people in England would absolutely have no 
bread to eat, but for the food that comes in over the sea. Ji 18 
a matter of life and death for you to protect the commerce, and 
you have not the ships to do it with” Does that look like “ap- 
proximate sovereignty”? From Melbourne, when Great 
Britain was apprehensive of the Turkish Fleet, to Asquith, 
when she was aftaid of the Americans, was there ever anything 
like a naval “sovereignty ?” 


The Two-Power Standard * 


MM. Sprout talk of the two-Power standard as embody- 
ing Britain’s maritime quasi-“sovereignty.” But the two- 
Power standard was a vety modern affair indeed. The 
first authoritative reference to it that I have seen is in 
Lord George Hamilton’s speech in Parliament as First Lord 
of the Admiralty in 1889. It was in that year that the Franco- 
ren alliance was formally consummated, which forced 
. ‘sage se ie ee ne oe ae France as a single rival, 
a Se of two Po ; 

oie principles, but in order to douveue ee rages 
aes eet that the two-Power standard was framed. 
Er Neha el te the view that the idea underlying the 

$ of his predecessors had been that British strength 


* shoul 

Sere - least equal to the naval strength of any two other 

asition ae dda I think, be difficult to find such a pto- 
€d befote. Tos i 

Lord George introduced a cure this two-Power standard, 


large programme of consttuction, 


12 Naval Annual, 188 
13 Naval Annual, ie 
14 Naval Annual, 1383- 


P. 507. 
P. 4. 
9; Pp. 681, 
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with the boast that “if there ate any nations abroad who do wish 
to compete with us in naval armaments, the mere enunciation of 
this scheme will show them the entire futility of their desire.” 
The mete enunciation of schemes did not, however, properly 
impress Ametica, Germany and Italy. 

At the same time, quite a different standard was being laid 
down by other authorities, namely, one of “ double the strength 
of France.’5 It was thought that to effectively bottle up an 
enemy fleet, double its own strength was tequited,—and on this 
basis a standard of two to one was indicated. So that the two- 
Power idea, though adopted by a Cabinet Minister, had still 
its way to make. Lord Brassey could still write—“ our standard 
of strength in battleships should be twice that of France.” It 
was at this time (1888) that the United States became for the 
first time possessed of atmour-manufacturing plant,’ a signi- 
ficant portent. 

The leading French commentator (Weyl), however, was 
taking Hamilton’s two-Power standard in 1890 as expressing 
the naval policy of England to be merely one of meeting a 
coalition of any two Powers.” From this time it becomes for a 
few years the accepted standard.¥ It was at this juncture that 
Mahan’s book was published and that submarines made a practical 
appearance—curiously, in the shape of the Spanish Pera/. Simul- 
taneously, Germany, Russia, Italy and the United States emerged 
with formidable building schemes, assiduously proceeded with. 
The two-Power standard provided a convenient excuse for 
giving up the attempt to cope with them all. It looked like an 
advance, whereas in reality it covered a retrogression. Instead 
of facing at sea a single serious rival (France) p/us some insig- 
nificant second, Britain was now faced with five or six quite 
considerable Powers : and to maintain her old equality in the face 
of a possible combination, at least a four-Power standard would 


have been necessaty. She was forced to the comparatively weak 
aan re ner ete ee 
15 Naval Annual, 1888-9, p. 224-5. 
16 Naval Annual, 1888-9, p. 677 (Report of N.S. Navy Dept., 1 Dec. 1888). 


17 Naval Annual, 1890, p. 509. citing Le Yacht. 
18 Naval Annual, 1891, p. 95- 
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position conferred by a two-Power standard. Even that was 
not secure. In 1893, Lord G. Hamilton (then in opposition) 
declared® that “do what we like; we cannot, during the next 
three years, prevent the country from passing through a period 
of insecurity, [because] the naval forces of the country will be 
below the minimum standard.” 


Secondary Armament 


Torpedo-boats had been a steadily growing menace. Since 
1884, France had possessed quantities of them, and it was not 
until 1894 that an antidote was found in the torpedo-boat des- 
troyer (at first called “torpedo-catcher”’). Meanwhile this 
menace had compelled the adoption of a numerous secondaty 
atmament—which in turn had to be protected by stealing armour 
from the heavy guns. The Northbrook (1885) and Hamilton 
(1889) “programmes,” though they secured continuity in 
building, had two defects. They let foreign countries know 
exactly what to expect five years ahead; and this ptoved to be, 
not a deterrent, as Lord G. Hamilton had ptesumed, but a 
stimulus to building. And such programmes tempted the Gov- 
ernment to let them run out without providing in time for the 
future. A new spurt was now (1 895) necessary in the shape of 
the “ Spencer programme.” 

It was now no longer a question for Britain of ‘‘ France 
al Fi aseal Tn a position of “splendid isolation,” she 
Proc ada ee Dolce 
enough to be a little stron a Ba eae ee ne 
aid ve. if bad bec, bis 8 an either side ; just as, in the 

) Sh to be a little stronger than France. 


By this time th 
€ secondary armament had 
minor consideration. ceased to be a 


charges, had made it eae guns, with high explosive 
attack on the hea orm of attack, preferable to 
Protection by a Dae ne tnd Watet-line’ of the enemy. Its 

y aftmour grew apace. No one in’ any countty 
19 Naval Annual, 1895, Dp. 179. 
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seems to have considered the question of range, and of the 
possibility of attack by a rain of shells from the secondary battery 
being averted by a cautious preservation of long tanges. Long 


afterwatds Cradock made the same error of neglecting range, 


when he dashed in to engage von Spee, although he had nine- 

, . . > 
inch guns which would have outranged anything in von Spee’s 
fleet if he had kept his distance. His obvious strategy was to 
fall back on the Canopus, which was still more heavily armed. 
He threw away his advantage in a quixotic rush at the enemy, 
and was annihilated accordingly. 

The secondary armament had come in, as we saw, as a mere 
defensive element against torpedo-boats. But it began to 
have an attack value. The unatmoured hull beneath a turret or 
batbette offered a fine target to shell fire, and the heavy guns 
above might be made to collapse by this stream of secondary fire. 
The secondary battery thenceforward received great protection. 

This case for the secondary armament was symptomatic 
of divided counsels. If a first-class ship met an antagoist, 
was she to hammer her with atmout-piercing blows, or was she to 

; ‘ 1: ss 

overwhelm her unatmoured sides with a flood of high explo 
y . 9? a 

sives? Solongas the answer was “to hammer her, the second 
aty atmament only took away weight and protection which 
should be concentrated on the guns.” If, on the contrary, high 
20 Adm. Sir Reginald Custance, ina plea for the combination of armaments, urged 
(if I understand him) that an engagement would be begun by the heavy guns at long ranges, 
without doing much damage, after which the secondary batteries would come into play 
with crushing effect at what he chooses to consider “ decisive”? ranges. It is a singular 
argument which requires one to ascribe to the light guns at short range an effectiveness 
which was denied to the heavy guns at long range! As a matter of fact the secondary 
batteries (forming an excellent target) would probably be demolished long before his 
“ decisive” range was reached, A still more absurd proposition was that of a writer who 
suggested that an ironclad of the old Royal Sovereign class could be put out of action “in 
five minutes” by a mere armoured cruiser which should concentrate short-range fire on the 
muzzles of the itonclad’s guns when broadside was on the loading position. The Royal 
Sovereign was apparently supposed to be obligingly exposing her guns and sesetvine her 
own fire until her antagonist secured for herself a convenient range ] _(Tirex des premiers, 
Messieurs | was nothing to that). (See Naval Annual, 1912, page 129: ibid., 1901, page 401). 
A more interesting suggestion was that made by another authority : viz, to embark 
commanders-in-chicf on special heavily armoured vessels. The loss of Admiral Vithdéft 


threw the Russian Fleet into confusion in the sortie at Port Arthur in 1904, and Count 
Togo narrowly escaped a similar fate on the same occasion. 
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explosive shell fire was now the more important thing, then no 
heavy guns should be allowed to stand in the way ofits extended 
development. Shell fite was enormously destructive: but if 
the heavy guns and the engines and water-line were intact, the 
ironclad could afford to let her antagonist blaze away with 
shell, (especially at long range), and then could close in with 
her superiority in crushing qualities. Yet the fashionable doc- 
trine was to estimate the powet of ships by “energy,” that is, 
the weight of metal discharged per minute without any thought 
as to how much of this energy would be dissipated in action. 
The development of quick-firing shell fire nevertheless in, 
ptactice compelled a long range, and this fact killed the “ram” 
as a weapon by the end of the century. The British Canopus, 
launched in 1897, had a remarkable ram*—but the French were 
already dropping that weapon. The grand “ Jubilee Review ” 
of the same yeat, like Lord G, Hamilton’s boasts of 1889, stimu- 
lated, instead of deterring, foreign competition. The “ Gosch- 
en programme ” of 1898 laid down no less than seven new British 
itonclads, and increases went mertily on, until the effective ad- 
vent of the submarine imposed a check. Italy, indeed, slackened 
se : a = sae lee and Germany wete portentous new-comerts. 
5 ny and the United States wete taking the pl 
of France and Russia as next t t Britai a 
o Great Britain. Matters could 


a - 
t go on like this,—piling up inconsistent armaments side by 


side. A choice had tobe made. I 
. In 1901 the decisive d 
taken of replacing most of the quick-firing ey Ey ees 
vy 9.2 inch guns.% The way was paved for the Dreadnought. 


Multiplication of Heavy Guns 


The advent of the Dreadnought (1907) 


new departure introducing a type to be Tae 


followed in all future 


22 See Naval Annual ile six-i 
Lar ere pes » 1898, p. 8, inch guns. 


24 Naval Annual 1901, p. 80. 
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construction. ‘This was not ultimately the case. The essential 
element in her design was the virtual abandonment of the second- 
aty battery—but the Japanese and German Navies led the way 
in retaining it, and before long it was restored by Britain her- 
self, in the Marlborough class (1912). Thus the only feature in 
which the Dreadnought innovated was the great multiplication 
of the heaviest guns and this was proceeded with on all hands, 
up to the wat of 1914, by the old crude method of vast increases 
in dimensions and cost. ‘The King Edward vur® (16,350 tons) 
of 1904 became the Fuso Kan (30,000 tons) andthe Queen Elizabeth 
(27,500 tons) of 1914. The real new departure in type was to be 
found in the Italian Julius Caesar (Giulio Cesare) and Austrian 
Tegetthof (1911), in which the guns were placed in three-gun 
turrets, with two-gun turrets elevated above them. 

By 1904, it had become evident that France, as she could not 
be first, was resigning the pretension to be second, and was de- 
voting herself to submatines. M. Pelletan, Minister of Marine 
in the Socialist Combés Cabinet, took the lead in this. The 
wat reduced the power of Russia, and Britain had now to reckon 
any two-Power standard as based on tfivalry with Germany 
and the United States instead of Russia and France. With Japan 
she was fitmly in alliance, so that she could reckon her fleet as 
an asset in her calculation of force. Behind the scenes she 
was covertly preparing to commit herself to France: but nobody 
knew of it. The Liberal imperialists, Grey, Haldane and Asquith 
were waty ; and none of their Cabinet colleagues were admitted 
to theit confidence, except the weary and bereaved Prime Minister” 
—and he despondingly said: “ No doubt the Getmans know—we 


25 In the King Edward vi class of five, even the names were novel— 
Commonwealth, Dominion, Hindustan, New Zealand. In the Italian Queen Helen (Reghina 
Elena) ciass, commenced about the same time, the secondary battery was composed of 
8” guns instead of 6”, and the U.S. Connecticut followed suit. 

26 Admiral Baron Tegetthoff was the victor of Lissa (1866). It may be noted that 
their secondary battery was only of 4. 7” calibre, though behind inarmour. The Russians 
had already mounted three-gun turrets (in the Sevastopol class}—but no elevated turrets 
accompanied them. The French Languedoc class (1913) had four-gun turrets. 

27 Campbell-Bannerman. See How the War Came by Lord Loreburn, ex-Lord 


Chancellor: p. 80 ef passin. 
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can only hope for the best | 7% 


It should be evident from what has been said, that . 

(1) Anything like “ sovereignty ” conferred by the superior 
British Fleet is an absurd myth. xe 

(2) That fleet was at various times in a position of probable 
inferiority. 

(3) The two-Powet standard was an ideal curtent only for 
a very few yeats, and really meant, first, a slight superiority 
to France, and next, equality with Germany and the United States 
together. It was given up when Mr. W. Churchill on 18 Match, 
1912; put forwatd the idea of a sixty per cent. superiority to 
Germany alone—a ratio which was accepted in Germany.” 


Post-War Developments 


MM. Sprout; we have remarked, ate meticulously anxious 

to avoid all appearance of parti-pris. They do not take what 
Mahan wrote for gospel. On the contrary, they give full 
weight to all that has in more recent years been urged against his 
views. And they bring out forcibly the extent to which the 
problem of sea power has been affected by the development of 
ait power and submarine power.” At the same time, their ex- 
cellent treatise is permeated by a depressing element. They show 
the Admiralties of the world busily engaged, not merely in pto- 
viding against a rather remote contingency of battle, but against 
a future of eternal violent strife. Nor did the tremendous ex- 

plosion of 1914 alter matters in this respect. It only eliminated 

the Fleet of Germany, with a consequent economical reduction 

of the Fleet of France. The result was that the United States 

replaced France and her successor Germany as the naval rival of 

England. But in 1921 the fateful decision was arrived at to accept 


28 Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
e 29 See the Naval Anil, 1912, p. 418. Ibid., 1914, p. 34, “on 3 Feb. 1914 Adm. v. 
irpitz......said that a ratio of 16: 10 in capital ships was still acceptable to Germany.” 


30 It may be that the warship of the immediate f i i 
utur 
heavily armed, heavily “bulged” submersible. ii aes ci ies 
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equality with the Navy of America. Lord Lee, an ex-Artillery 
officer, whose wife was an American and who had been an 
honorary member of “ Roosevelt’s Rough-Riders,” was the first 
British statesman to advance this policy. After the war of 
1914-18, President Wilson urged fiercely a vast shipbuilding 
policy of supetiority in order to terrify Britain into accepting his 
“‘ League of Nations.” Britain’s leaders, slavishly apprehensive 
of American material resources, gave way. They accepted 
American equality and the dissolution of the all-important 
Japanese Alliance. 

Symptoms of this new attitude had already been visible. A 
fatalistic submission to America’s material “resources ” begins 
unaffectedly to show itself early in the twentieth century. 

“No other Powet—no combination of Powers—could vie 
with the people of the United States, if it was their policy to 
employ their unrivalled and rapidly gtowing tesources in the 
creation of a predominant navy,” was the utterance of so patrotic 
a Briton as Lord Brassey in 19032! He could only console 
himself with the reflection that ‘‘ England may confidently rely 
that the claims of kinship would always prevail,” and that to- 
gether the two Anglo-American Powers might control the ocean. 
How different was the attitude of Japan, when confronted with 
the American claim to predominance! She did not cringe 
before “resources ;”? but set to work to nullify them. And 
now in 1922 Britain formally accepted equality with the 
United States. It is hard to imagine the dismay with which 
the friends of Britain received this intelligence. Exalted per- 
sonages might declare that the spitit of the Japanese Alliance 
still survived. But it was patent that a holy awe of American 
“ resources ” had replaced it in England. 

But what was the spiritual occasion of all this nervousness, 
and all this competitive menace? Germany was navally crip-- 
pled: France was navally inert: Soviet Russia was sealed up 
in the Black Sea and the Baltic: Britain was dissolving her 


31 Naval Annual, 1903, p. xii. 
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colonies into independent “ dominions,” and plainly seeking no 
wider responsibilities, and she was undertaking little new con- 
struction. ‘The explanation lies in the emergence of America as 
a great naval Power, and in the arrogance of her ambitions in the 
western Pacific. 

On this crucial point, the tiny spiritual pivot on which the 
whole history of twentieth century navalism turns, the American 
authors of Toward a New Order of Sea Power, ptefet to find the 
explanation in “ Japanese ambitions.” It is a curious illustration 
of the powet of ptejudice over the human mind, even in cases 
when it is particularly anxious to avoid it, that in dealing with 
this kernel of the situation our authors abandon all attempt at 
adducing evidence. Almost every page of their book abounds 
with foot-notes punctually verifying the source of each state- 
ment, however trivial. But when it comes to stigmatizing 
“ Japanese ambitions,” assumption takes the place of proof.” 

On page ninety-eight the authors speak of a “ Japanese 
ptogramme of expansion, and its conflict with [American] 
interests and policies,” as being evinced in 1920-1922. What 
** policy of expansion” had been adopted by Japan in 1920, of 
1922 either? That was the time of the “café civilization,” 
when to all appearance Japan was heading for parliamentary 
government, “democratic” conttol,; universal suffrage, a 
labour patty and Westernization generally. No doubt, there 
were those who profoundly distrusted this movement as likely 
to lead to disaster. But the political machine was not in their 
hands. The Cabinets of the day had no “ progtamme of ex- 
pansion,” nor any idea of conflict with American interests and 
policies. They accepted even the ptovocative exclusion of 
ipso om img st ted sae, Tein ee 

clopments of today the programme of 


twenty-three yeats ago. Many who see the necessity of Asian 
solidarity now were never thinking of it then. 


32 But perhaps, it may be that they a 
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chetished dream of prophetic souls. MM. Sprout do not tty 
to prove that “ expansion ”8 was then a “Japanese programme,” 
or that Japan desired a conflict with American interests and 
policies. The fact is, they cannot prove it. They are substitu- 
ting conjectures for facts. And there is no foot-note for con- 
jectutes! The inconsistency of our authors is demonstrated 
by the fact that in the same breath with the imputation of 
“programmes of expansion,” .“ conflicts with American 
interests”? and “‘ Japanese aggression in Asia” (pp. 126-128, 
132), they find (p. 127) that “all but a small minority of Japanese 
statesmen ”’ were responsive to the idea of limiting armaments. 

t is this uncritical acceptance of imputations and rumours 
that embitters and entangles the relations of empires. The once- 
famous “ Shantung question” did untold damage to the inter- 
course of Japan with the West, because of the uncritical assump- 
tion that Japan had seized the whole of that great Chinese 
province—whereas in reality she had only taken over the German 
leased railway line and port. The legend of “ Japanese 
ageression in Asia” was not even born in 1920 of 1922. And 
out authors themselves admit that Baron Kato, Minister 
of Marine, did not, as a member of the Washington Con- 
ference, display the “narrow professionalism” which they 
impute to Japanese naval authorities generally. It was not 
until the aggtessive self-importance of the Western nations 
insisted on seeing in China, not (as was the fact) ** a congeries 
of warring militarists,’ but a coherent nation; and on 
supporting this self-styled “China” in their own interests 
against Japan, that the irresistable movement for the assertion 
of Asian independence against the interference of conceited 
plutocracy and pedantty suddenly gathered strength and burst 
out some twelve yeats ago in a glowing flame—not of “ aggtes- 
sion,” not of conflict with true American interests, but very 
certainly of white-hot conflict with overbearing and irrational 
American policy. 


33. They refer to it again on p. 121 as a fact, which requires no proof: at any rate, 
they give none. 
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As to American aggtessiveness, MM. Sprout ate honestly 
outspoken. “The Wilson administration,” they aver, “had 
been ever since the wat of 1914 driving ahead on a course 
which progressively embittered Ametican political relations with 
Japan,” and “by the end of 1919 there was a perceptible 
tendency to shape American naval plans toward the possibility 
of an early wat in the western Pacific” (Op. cit., PP- 9°, 94), by 
building gteat cruisers, and by concentrating naval force in that 
ocean. 

Mr. Daniels, Navy Minister, speaking officially for the 
Government, declared at the end of 1918 that if the Peace Con- 
ference did not adopt a League which should put a stop to naval 
competition, the United States must “bend their energies to 

the task”? of creating “ incomparably the biggest navy in the 
world’? Mr. House said that the United States had greater 
tesoutces than Great Britain, and if challenged could build a 
navy greater than hers. (Such a programme would be popular 
in America) And again in May, 1919, Mr. Daniels rei- 
tetated his favourite remark that unless there was a League of 
Nations, America must have “incomparably the strongest navy 
in the world,’ while President Wilson himself foresaw in 
that case “an irresistable navy’? for the United States. And 
the Ministry put forward, through the Navy Board, what MM. 
Sprout call “‘a prospectus of world domination.’ It had in 


view patticularly “ Powers in a position to challenge” the ex- 


panding commerce of the United States. As our authors say, 
this unmistakably cast both Great Britain and Japan in the 
role of ...tivals, if not of potential enemies”? And Ad- 
mital Badger rubbed it in by asking Congress for “ the largest 
navy in the world.” For the thitd time, Mr. Daniels comforted 
his soul by ingeminating the word “ incomparable.” 
Meanwhile the Government at Washington “strove with 
gtowing intensity of purpose to drive a wedge into the An- 
Fe ee 
34 Toward a New Order, c. p. 56. 


35 Ibid. p. 73. 
36 Ibid. (note). 
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glo-Japanese Alliance,” and MM. Sprout note the “ increasingly 
hostile tone of American public opinion against Japan.” In 1920, 
a separate battle fleet was for the first time established in the 
Pacific. When Mr. Harding succeeded Dr. Wilson as President, 
it was still authoritatively stated that the new President favoured 
building “ the most powerful navy in the world.’%’ Moreover, 
it was definitely announced by his Government that “ the 
United States had nothing to fear from the Atlantic side,” 
but had “certain definite interests ”’—(and obviously something 
to feat !)—in the Pacific, where “an imposing fleet would im- 

measutably enhance the prestige of America.’*8 An assumption 

that “trembled beneath the surface of deliberately vague official 

statements,’ say out authors, “was that the American people 

wete headed toward an armed conflict with Japan.” 

Although the people and Congress were hard to stampede, 
and a counter-movement under Borah secured the rejection of 
the Navy General Board’s extreme demands, yet the Washing- 
ton Conference (1921-22) dissolved the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
placed the United States on her desired pinnacle of equality 
with anybody, and put her tulers in a position to pursue their 
ambitious purposes. What American ambitions were, and why 
Wilson and Harding alike “drove ahead on a course which 
embittered relations with Japan,” can easily be gathered from 
the conduct of the United States in the past. Everywhere 
those selfish business interests which have such a fatal 
influence on American politics have desired to secure 
the prevalence of the familiar American conditions in 
order to facilitate and further American trade. In Hawaii, 
Texas, Cuba; Haiti, San Domingo, Honduras, Mexico and 
Nicaragua, even in Turkey and the Levant, the story is the 
same: penetration at all costs, in complete disregard of 
local sentiment. Jt was the other day that Greece was order- 
ed to suttender Mr. Insull, though no extradition treaty per- 
mitted it. 


37 Ibid. p. 82, quoting the New York Times, 14 March, 1921, p. 5- 
38 Ibid. p. 96. 
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American policy has always been directed to exploiting the 
world by the subtle device of insisting that Ametican persons, 
property and capital shall always be treated in foreign countties 
according to American ideas. A very tecent instance of that 
policy is to be found in Mexico, where the United States denied 
the right of Mexico to organize its own oil supplies and to 
introduce a new social system—and again and again she has 
insisted at the bayonet’s point that other nation’s territories shall 
be kept safe for American business. Can it be doubted that the 
motive behind her naval expansion was to enforce American 
“democratic” opinions everywhere—and to secure a leading share 
in the futute exploitation of China? Why America could not 
be content at home is inexplicable otherwise. American grasp- 
ing desires to manage the entire world set in motion that vicious 
circle of armament and countet-armament which could not but 
lead to catastrophe. There was no Japanese “‘ programme of 
expansion :” there was only an American programme of stop- 
ping Japan’s imaginary expansion by interfering with the normal 
progress of events in East Asia. 


39 Straws show which way the wind blows. A Spaniard, conversing with an 
American in Tokyo (about 1930), was asked whether he liked Japan: and on his replying 
in the affirmative, was assuted—* You'll like it much better when we’ve taken it over|” 
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ROBERTS REPORT 


By SAKUTARO TACHI 


OTH official and non-official quarters in the United States 
still contend that the telling raid on Pearl Harbour carried 
out by Japanese naval vessels and warplanes on the first day of 
the outbreak of the current Pacific war was in contravention of 
the international usage relative to opening of hostilities. They 
maintain that Japan “‘ attacked” the territory of America before 
it dispatched a formal notice of war declaration to the Washing- 
ton Government. The Roberts Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt to inquire into the Pearl Harbour disaster 
came to the conclusion that Japan’s “attack”? was in violation 
of international law and custom. Japan, on its part, is quite 
satisfied that, by undertaking the Pearl Harbour raid, it did not 
transgress international law and custom in the least; it merely 
frustrated the pre-arranged plan of the American High Command 
to catry hostilities to its shores at an opportune moment. 
Since the United States is inclined to deride the Japanese 
version of the case, it would be more than a fair deal to refute 
its contention by drawing its attention to the facts enumerated 
in the Roberts Report—facts which incontrovertibly prove the 
gtoundlessness of the accusation of Washington. 

The Roberts Report ascertained and submitted the ‘* facts ”’ 
relating to the attack made by Japanese armed forces on the 
territory of Hawaii on December 7; 1941, (December 8, Japan 
time) to the President of America under date of January 23, 1942. 
It says that at about 7:55 a.m., Honolulu time, on December 7, 
1941, Japanese forces attacked Army and Navy installations and 
ships of the Pacific Fleet in Oahu, and that although the United 
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States and Japan were at peace on that morning, Japan planned 
to announce to the Secretary of State at 1 p.m. that day, E.S.T, 
(7:30a.m., Honolulu time), the severance of diplomatic relations 
and to effect simultaneous attack on the Island of Oahu and 
Peat] Harbour. It opines: “ The military preparations for this 
breach of international faith and honour were put in train and 
the forces for its consummation had been dispatched weeks 
prior to any initiation of the planned severance of relations.” 
It is explicit that the Roberts Report’s condemnation of 
Japan is based on its unilateral interpretation of the international 
ptocedute telative to declaration of war. It conveniently 
overlooks the evidence that this country was compelled to take 
defence precautions in view of America’s military preparations 
centred on the fixed idea of a probable war with Japan. Yet it 
mentions that in a letter of January 24, 1941, the Secretary of the 
Navy advised the Secretary of War that “the increased gravity 
of the Japanese situation prompted a restudy of the problem of 
security of the Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbour. If war eventuates 
with Japan, it is believed easily possible that hostilities would be 
initiated by a surprise attack wpon the fleet or the naval base at 
Pearl Harbour. The inherent possibilities of a major disaster 
warranted a further speedy action to increase the joint readiness 
of the Army and Navy to withstand a raid of the character 
mentioned.” ‘The Report added that the letter concluded with 
recommendations for the revision of the joint defence with 
special emphasis laid on the co-ordination of Army and Navy 
Operations against surptise air raids. The Secretary of Wat 
teplied to this letter on February 7, 1941, and copies of both 
letters were sent to Admiral Kimmel, then Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet, and General Short, then Commanding 
fe back a eeniaa Deptt. Teimst be ate that 
been taking precautions a inet a co. i anomie 
Therefore, the Japanese on Peat a sea dite, 
much later cannot be charact ne pues Ht asnow ie which cams 

> erized as a “ surprise raid.” 


The Roberts Report goes on to narrate that on October 6, 
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1941, the Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet were advised by the 
War and Navy Departments of the changes in the Japanese 
Cabinet, of the possibility of hostilities between Japan and 
Russia and of the probability of an attack by Japan on the United 
States and Great Britain ; while both commanders were warned 
“to make preparatory dispositions which would not disclose their 
strategic intentions or constitute provocation against Japan.” 
On November 24, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a 
message to Admiral Kimmel in which he stated that in the 
opinion of the Navy Department “a surprise aggressive move- 
ment in any direction by the Japanese, including an attack on 
the Philippines or Guam, was a possibility.” On November 
27, 1941, the Chief of Staff of the Army informed the Com- 
manding General, Hawaiian Department, “ that the negotiations 
with Japan seemed to be ended with little likelihood of their 
resumption; that Japanese action was unpredictable; that 
hostilities on the part of Japan were momentarily possible ; that 
in the event hostilities could not be avoided the United States 
desired that this nation should not commit the first overt act ; 
and that the Department Commander was not to be restricted to 
any coutse which would jeopardize his defence.” On Novem- 
ber 29, 1941, the Chief of Naval Operations, it is stated, trans- 
mitted a message to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
directing the latter not to take any offensive action until Japan 
had committed an overt act. Curiously enough, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet subsequently issued an 
otder to the effect that any Japanese submarine found in the 
operating atea around the Oahu Island should be attacked. It 
needs no amplification to say that all these highly significant 
instructions were given to keep the Hawaiian defence on a wat 
alert basis. In addition, the Commandet-in-Chief of the Paci- 
fic Fleet and the Department Commander were vested with 
discretionary powers to safeguard the defence of their districts 
and stations. Under these circumstances, it is self-explanatory 
that the question of a “ surprise attack’ did not arise. 
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It is illuminating that the Roberts Report reveals that on 
November 27, 1941, the Chief of Military Intelligence sent a 
message to the Intelligence Officer on the staff of the Command- 
ing General, Hawaiian Department, directing him “to inform 
the Commanding General and his Chief of Staff that negotiations 
with Japan had practically ceased ; that hostilities might ensue ; 
and that subversive activity might be expected.” It is all the 
mote meaningful that on the same day the Chief of Naval 
Operations flashed a message to the Commandet-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet stating in substance “‘ that the dispatch was to be 
considered a war watning ; that the negotiations with Japan in 
an effort to stabilize conditions in the Pacific had ended; that 
Japan was expected to make an aggressive move within the next 
few days ; and that an amphibious expedition against either the 
Philippines, Thai or Kra Peninsula, or possibly Borneo, was 
indicated by the number and equipment of Japanese troops and 
the organization of their naval task forces.” In face of these two 
messages, there is no reason to doubt whatsoever that America 
had envisioned the start of hostilities, and that it had taken 
apptopriate measures thereanent. The Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, was fully prepared against a Japanese 
raid, and as such, the success of the subsequent Peatl Harbour 
attack was partly due to confusion or temporary lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the local command and partly due to the 
efficiency of Japan’s attacking forces. It is a sad irony of fate 
that the Hawaiian Command, having complete knowledge of 
objective conditions, made a psychological subjective mis- 
calculation. The blunder committed by the United States was 
of its own making. How can Japan be held tesponsible for it ? 


For the sake of its own pattern of balanced judgment it is propet 


that America should look into the implications suggested in 


the following lines of the Roberts Report : | 


A suspicious object was sighted in the prohibited area off Pearl 


Harbour at 6: 30 a.m. on December 

. 7, 1941, [December 8 i 
eee U.S.S. Antares. Between 6:30 and 6:45° a.m., tie baie 
which was a small submarine, was attacked and sunk by the concerted 
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action of a naval patrol plane and the U.S.S. Ward. 

An estimated force of from 150 to 200 Japanese fighting, bombing 
and torpedo planes simultaneously attacked Pearl Harbour and all air 
bases on Oahu at about 7:55 a.m. 


It is categorically stated that between 6:30 and 6: 45 a.m. 
a small submarine, that is, a Japanese midget submarine, was 
deliberately made a victim of the joint action of an American 
naval plane and a warship. This first act of hostility occurred one 
hour and some minutes befote Japanese aircraft attacked Pearl 
Harbour. In other words, it is officially admitted that Japan 
was “‘attacked” first, and that the Pearl Harbour raid came 
after. If one favours the estimation that the first act of military 
hostility committed by a State without giving an advance notice 
should be accepted in the light of international law relative to 
opening of hostilities; he must observe that the United States 
enteted into a state of wat with Japan when it opened fite on a 
Japanese submarine between 6:30 and 6:45 am. His own 
judgment will endorse the veracity of the irrefragable fact that 
Japan was legally and militarily justified in attacking Pearl 
Harbour. 

Certain circles, referring to the Third Hague Convention 
relative to opening of hostilities, endeavour to press the view 
that the said convention forbids a war to be started without 
being preceded by a formal declaration of war or serving of 
an ultimatum containing a conditional declaration of war. The 
convention, as it exists, is principally designed to restrict surprise 
attacks, and so it stipulates that opening of hostilities should be 
pteceded by a declaration of war ot by an advance notification 
in the form of an ultimatum. It does not concern itself with 
the actual manner in which hostilities are started. The sctutiny of 
such a manner is within the purview of international law alone. 
The Third Hague Convention, in reality, is an idealstic instru- 
ment backed by moral obligation. Its terms can be honoured only 
when no overt act is wilfully committed by a nation. But if an 
overt act is committed, like the American action in attacking the 
Japanese submarine, the idealism and the moral obligation 
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envisaged in the convention become automatically null and void. 
This is the reason why the Third Hague Convention cannot be 
applied in respect of the Pearl Harbour raid. 

The formula for the commencement of a state of war be- 
tween nations as tecognized by international law does not specify 
a formal declaration of wat or serving of a conditional ultimatum. 
Even if it is agreed that international law desires the formal 
issuance of an advance notice, it must be pointed out that the 
moment a hostile act is committed with the intention of initiat- 
ing hostilities, that very act, in effect, serves the putpose of a 
formal declaration of war, unless it can be proved that the act 
has been committed as a measute of self-defence or of retaliation 
without any intention of opening hostilities. The American 
action in attacking the Japanese submarine was neither a measure 
of self-defence nor a temporary retaliatory step. It was a deli- 
berate action to provoke hostilities and, therefore, Japan was 
quite within the bounds of international law to construe it as a 
formal indication of the start of war between the two nations. 

In one place the Roberts Report writes that “the Com- 

mandet-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet issued an order that any 
Japanese submarine found in the operating areas around the 
Island of Oahu should be attacked.” The Roberts Commission 


defence ; it was, in fact, a calculated overt act of a belligerent 
nature. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour which followed 
this act of hostility was a legitimate hostile action undertaken 
after a state of war between Japan and the United States had 
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clarified that Japan never entertained any motive of aggravating 
the situation in the Pacific. The American Government not 
only perfected a military encirclement of Japan in collusion 
with Chungking, London and the refugee Dutch Government, 
but also imperilled the self-existence of this country by freez- 
ing its economic assets—a step which was concurrently execut- 
ed by America’s “democratic” pattners. This economic war in 
its application constituted an act of belligerency. Notwith- 
standing that, the Japanese Government, showing utmost 
patience, submitted a conciliatory proposal to the Washington 
Government for the just and reasonable settlement of all pending 
issues relating to East Asia. Diplomatically, America’s non- 
acceptance of this proposal of Japan meant the serving of an 
ultimatum on this country, and militarily; the prompt action taken 
against a Japanese submarine in the early morning of December 
7, 1941, Honolulu time, initiated the actual opening of hostilities 
between the two countries. It is evident from this analysis that 
the Roosevelt Government is to be blamed for provoking an 
unnecessaty wat with Japan. 

The Roberts Report in conclusion penalizes Japan for 
having disregarded “ international law and custom telating to 
declaration of war.” Since it refers to declaration of war; it 
must be presumed that it has included the Third Hague Conven- 
tion in the scope of international law. By way of amplification, 
it may be added that this convention, which was adopted at the 
Second Hague Peace Conference, under Article 1 stipulates that 
an act of hostility shall not be instituted by one party without 
giving the other party an advance notice in the form of a de- 
claration of wat or an ultimatum containing a conditional 
declaration of war. It does not make any provision for the time 
to elapse between the submission of the said advance notice or 
ultimatum and the start of an act of hostility. Any Power, - 
in consequence, has the legal privilege to commit an act of hos- 
tility a half hour before the submission of the advance notice ot 
even simultaneously with the initiation of war. Noting this 
flaw, the Netherlands delegate to the Second Hague Peace Con- 
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ference moved an amendment to the effect that “twenty-four 
hours shall be prescribed as the time to elapse between the 
dispatch of an advance notice and the commission of an act of 
hostility.”” The Russian delegate seconded the amendment, but 
the delegates of Japan, America and France voiced theit opposi- 
tion to it. The French delegate, who drafted the convention, 
went so far as to assert that the requirements of modern warfare 
absolved an attacker from giving his enemy more time than was 
absolutely necessary to receive a communication in tespect of 
an impending attack. The Netherlands amendment was lost 
and the Third Hague Convention was adopted without any 
ptovision for time limit. In adhering to the convention, 
General Porter, American delegate, made it clear that the United 
States would not be bound by its stipulations in case it decided 
to wage a war in self-defence. This teservation on the part 
of the United States reflected its intention to remain free from 
joint international obligations concetning the mannet in which 
an act of belligerency should be committed and hostilities 
initiated. The inclusion of the phrase “self-defence” in the 
resetvation was either a case of political euphony or a diplo- 
matic cliché designed to give a new elastic definition to the 
phrase itself whenever the United States elected to justify its 
own mode of starting hostilities. 

If the American contention that Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour without a formal declaration of war is treated in the 
light of the stipulations of the Third Hague Convention, it will 
be noticed that the attack on the afore-mentioned Japanese 
submarine by American forces constituted a hostile act not re- 
cognized by the convention. On the other hand, the Japanese raid 
on Pearl Harbour was made one hour and a few minutes after 
the United States had “ attacked ” Japan. 
as has been pointed out eatlier, was not 
defence. According to the Roberts Re 
anhounce to the Secretary of State at 
(7:30 a.m., December 7, 
diplomatic relations and to 


The Ametican attack, 
at all an act of self- 
port, Japan planned to 
I p.m. that day, E.S.T. 
Honolulu time), the severance of 
effect simultaneous attack on the 
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Island of Oahu and Pearl Harbour. It then adds that “at 
about 7:55 a.m., Honolulu time, on December 7, 1941, Japa- 
nese forces attacked Army and Navy installations.” This ad- 
mission beyond doubt exposes that the attack on Pearl Harbour 
was carried out after the time mentioned in the Roberts Report 
concerning the rupture of diplomatic relations. 

‘The relevant extracts quoted herein from the Roberts 
Report corroborate the legality of Japan’s “attack”? on Pearl 
Harbour and reveal the falsity of American chagrin. The sub- 
jective miscalculation on the part of the Hawaiian Command 
under no circumstances can be used as a painted truth to give a 
different picture to what had actually taken place. The fact- 
loving American people must pondet over the “‘ facts ” recorded 
in the Roberts Report, for in that event they will realize by 
themselves that the initiative for the start of the present Pacific 
wat was taken by their Government, and that the Japanese raid 
on Pearl Harbour was motivated by the incontestable necessity 
of safeguarding national self-defence and self-existence in view 
of a hostile act perpetrated by American forces without any 
previous warning. 
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By NAOKICHI TANAKA 


HE complicated political situation in India leaves no toom 
for doubt that Britain is experiencing great difficulty in 
enforcing its wartime policies. Unless the issue of Indian in- 
dependence is solved in the manner desired by the Indian na- 
tionalists, there seems to be little or no hope for Britain to come 
to an amicable understanding with them. ‘The present British- 
Indian deadlock is the creation of Albion. The Indian na- 
tionalists are perfectly justified in demanding political freedom. 
They have the legal and sovereign right to request the British 
Government to leave themalone to their destiny and let them 
settle their problems in the light of theit own judgment and 
the trend of the world situation. But the British Government, 
which is determined to be guided by its self-enunciated empire- 
centric policy, is absolutely unwilling to deviate from the fixed 
path of keeping India under its domination, 

_ The British attitude of nhon-comptomise with the Indian 
nationalists has aggravated the condition in the country to 
such an extent that both the British High Command and the 
British administration there ate facing an outspoken national 
resentment. Britain’s India policy is still based on its pre-war 
plan of exploitation. It regatds the maintenance of ene 
over India as an indispensable Necessity to insure the safety of 
its Empire. Lord Rothermere once said: “Should Britain 


It appeats that Britain wants 
all its political and economic 
at all time the tight of self- 


determination. How can India submit to such an irrational 
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policy? It has no alternative but to pursue a course of action 
which would lead to its political emancipation. 

Bereft of the whole-hearted co-operation of India, Britain 
has been put in an attenuate position to prosecute hostilities 
against the Axis Powers. Nonetheless, India’s manpower and 
economic resources are being used to feed the gargantuan wat 
machine of London which, as a matter of fact, considers it the 
mainstay of its “‘eastern sphere.” Since the beginning of the 
European war, Britain has been making serious endeavours to 
accelerate a phenomenal inctease in India’s production of wat 
materials mainly for the selfish purpose of converting it into an 
“arsenal for the eastern sphere.” These endeavours increased 
in zempo with the statt of the wat in greater East Asia. How- 
ever, they have not yet yielded the anticipated result on ac- 
count of the political imbroglio arising out of Britain’s refusal 
to grant independence to India and the adoption of a policy of 
non-association and non-co-opetation with the British war 
efforts by the Indian nationalists. In consequence, the British 
wat-preparedness in India has hit the snag. Judging from the 
present political drift in that country, it can be said that this 
bottleneck will become more pronounced with the passing of 
time. 

During the last World War, India, accepting the British 
pledge of home rule after the termination of hostilities, extended 
all-out aids to Britain. The retraction of that solemn promise 
after the retutn of peace evoked nation-wide protests in India, 
finally culminating in the initiation of a non-violence non-co- 
Opetation movement under the leadetship of Mahatma Gandhi. 
From that time onward, the Indian nationalists have been fight- 
ing for the freedom of their countty with all the legitimate means 
at theit command. The issue of Indian independence reached 
a new height with the declaration of war against Britain and 
Ametican by Japan. The British Government dispatched Sir 
Stafford Cripps to negotiate a settlement with the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, the Muslim League and other political parties 
of India. All the political sections demanded the recognition 
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of India’s independence as the basis for a rapprochement between 
Britain and India. As the London Government rejected this 
condition, the Cripps mission ended in a fiasco. After that, 
the Indian National Congress intensified its “ quit Britain” 
campaign, and when a meeting of the Congress Committee 
was being held at Bombay to pass a resolution demanding the 
withdrawal of Britain from India, a large-scale arrest of natio- 
nalist leaders was carried out. Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, president of the Indian National Congzess, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and many prominent nationalists 
were incarcerated. This high-handed measure enraged the 
Indian masses to such an extreme that they began to commit 
acts of violence and destruction. At present, the situation in 
India is by no means favourable to Britain. The nationalist 
movement there is going on without any sign of abetment. 
An unbroken string of military and naval reverses suffered 
by the Anglo-American nations in the current wart in greater 
East Asia have accentuated the political untest in India, and it 
has become practically impossible for Britain to manceuvre a 
change of attitude on the part of the Indian National Congtess, 
the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and other denomi- 
nations. The “white paper” on the unrest in India recently 
issued simultaneously in New Delhi and London squarely 
pointed out that a political compromise with the Indian natio- 
nalists could not be reached in the near future. Rartlier, the 
twenty-one-day fast observed by Mahatma Gandhi in protest 
to British oppressive policy in India symbolized the national 
will of the Indian people to part company with Albion. Poli- 
tically, the “white paper,” which is in the nature of a concocted 
rebuttal to Mahatma Gandhi’s fast and the nati 
tion of India, gives bold hints as to ho 
system would be tightened further, 
Minister Churchill’s declaration that « B 
Surrender its Empire ” 
ment. It is a foregone 
will register no effect o 


onalist aspira- 
w the British squeeze 
The spirit of Prime 
titain has no desire to 
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conclusion that such a threatening note 
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list movement, especially when the Indian patriotic gtoups ate 
out to have theit way even at the peril of their existence. 

While Britain has expressed its intention to grant India 

the status of a dominion, the Indian nationalists contend that 
theit country, being a self-constituted sovereign State, cannot 
be placed in the category of a “commonwealth nation.” 
Emphasizing that liberty is the inalienable right of a nation, 
they claim that this untransferrable authority must be returned 
to India, so that it can shape its own policy of international 
intercourse unhampered by external political landslides. The 
political organism of the British Empire is so vast and complex 
that it is scarcely possible to proffer a single-type definition. 
Each Dominion of Britain has certain characteristics which are 
irreconcilable with the characteristics of other British Domi- 
nions. As India is in no wise racially, linguistically or cultur- 
ally related to Britain, a dominion pattern political organism 
can nevet be accepted by its people as a national system of 
administration. 

It is indisputable that India must be allowed to form its 
own Government in the manner it thinks best. Any political 
tie between Indian sovereignty and British Crown would nullify 
the independent status of India and reduce it to the position 
of a British Dominion. The Indian nationalists are acting 
unquestionably within the bounds of propriety in demanding the 
restoration of their political privilege to form their own Govern- 
ment as a full-fledged administration of the country. As long 
as Britain considers it impossible to acquiesce in the proposi- 
tion of the nationalists, it needs no imagination to foresee that 
telations between Britain and India would become more and 
more sttained, and that the Indians would continue to labour 
for the emancipation of their country from alien control. If, 
on the other hand, Britain accepts the question of Indian 
independence as a fait accompli, it will certainly earn the 
sincere goodwill of the Indian people. Whether Britain likes 
it or not, the Indian nationalists will not slacken their internal 
anti-British struggle until the goal of independence is reached. 
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Now that the war is going on, the question of Indian 
defence has assumed a new character. The London Command 
is bent upon manipulating it to foster its self-interest. Britain 
claims that its Empire defence system has as its root a series of 
separate centres of power, some of which, after taking cate of 
local defence, are able to contribute to something wider, while 
othets, on the other hand, may require reinforcement from a 
common pool. With regard to India, the same system specifies 
that “under the supreme authority of the United Kingdom 
Government ate the defence forces of India.” This means 
that local defence and common pool as envisaged in the 
Empire defence system operates in India for the benent of 
Britain, and that the defence forces of India are maintained 
for meeting the external military requirements of the United 
Kingdom Government. 

The present defence scheme of India amounts to nothing 
but a military plan of Britain ostensibly prepared to wage wat 
against Japan with India as its base and send Indian effectives 
to other spheres to replenish British front lines against Germany 
and Italy. Put it bluntly, the defence scheme, which is opera- 
ting in India, has been worked out principally to enable Britain 
to utilize Indian effectives, Indian equipment and Indian 
economic and industrial resources for its own wat purposes. 
Strictly speaking, the question of India’s territorial defence 
does not atise, because Japan, Germany and Italy have no 
desire whatsoever to engage in hostilities with India. They ate 
genuinely sympathetic to the cause of Indian independence and 
ch (ee ee 
eastern India have been prom re iphone Bae im 
check probable Baitish ieee ae Ja ea Oi oo ie 
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is mote than a hypothetical opinion. In fact, the menace to 
India is the entrenchment of British rule and its military com- 
mand. The official statements hitherto issued by Japan are 
explicit enough that this country wishes that India, by taking 
advantage of the present psychological occasion, should recapture 
its autonomous position to contribute its share to the cause of 
Asiatic harmony and international fellowship. This desire of 
Japan is in accotd with the declared policy of the Indian 
nationalists. No one can truthfully consttue it as detrimental 
to the Indian interest. It is a desire which is based on un- 
sophisticated sincerity of feeling. 

The disappeatance of Anglo-American influences from 
greater East Asia has brought about a new awakening in this 
patt of the Orient. Japan, by eliminating alien domination, 
has paved the way for the gradual, legitimate rise of the. 
countries of greater East Asia. It is not trying to dominate 
them; but is endeavouring to materialize mutual collaboration 
and assistance for common benefit. This policy of Japan 


_stands in striking contrast to the policy of domination and 


exploition of the ‘‘democratic”? Powers. The British policy 
in India has perpetrated an administrative rule which, in the 
wotds of Dr. V. H. Rutherford, “is the lowest and most 
immotal system of government in the world.” Japan, which 
in early times received cultutal and philosophic assistance from 
India, is mentally and emotionally so near to that countty that 
it feels extremely grieved at the sad plight of the Indian 
people. To it, the sorrow of India affects as its own sottow. 
Albion has no such feeling for India. It is out to keep India 
under subjugation indefinitely. The British rule in India is 
the exploiter’s charter. But will it be always able to withstand 
the shock of anti-British outbursts in the country ? The present 
upheaval in India gives its own reply—a reply which announces | 
that the British rule is fast disintegrating. 
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ROLE OF RECENT ECONOMIC 
AGREEMENTS 


By TORAJIRO TAKAGAKI 


O* January 20 last Japan concluded three separate economic 
agreements with French Indo-China, Germany and Italy. 
By virtue of the first agreement, which chiefly concerns the 
settlement of trade accounts between Japan and French Indo- 
China in yen, the position of Japanese currency, the sole medium 
for the settlement of trade accounts within gteater Hast Asia, 
has been firmly established and the method of mutual economic 
collaboration clarified. The second and third agreements, which 
deal with relations between the greater East Asia economic 
sphere and the European economic zone, ate of far-reaching 
significance in that they outline what type of new international 
economic order the Axis Powers are desirous of putting into 
force. To be mote precise, they indicate the practical necessity 
of Promoting regional economy for the uninterrupted benefit 
of international economy. 
The cardinal problem of the tegion of greater East Asia is 
telated to the question of intet-exchange of commoditie 
its different units. The inter-exchange of commoditi vai 
goal, as well as the starting-point of the construction of : a 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere. Unless the vast te ne 
ihe south ate judiciously inter-exchanged and raw ae = 
€ supplied to industries ate evenly distributed, it will be 


difficult to augment th 
cu € economic strength of the reo 
stabilize the living conditions of : ne, een aad 


inter-exchange of commodities with; 
East Asia must in ptinciple be cond 
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is responsible for the defence of greater East Asia; it is right and 
proper that all defence materials available in the region should 
be concentrated in its hands, thereby vesting it with the power 
to conduct and control under its independent plans inter-ex- 
change of commodities for conjoined advantage. 

The southern countries ate primarily raw material pro- 
ducing centres. Prior to the outbreak of war in greater East 
Asia, they were largely dependent on Western nations for the 
supply of industrial goods and daily necessity articles. The 
East Indies relied on the Netherlands for 22.2 per cent. of its 
imports, while the Philippines depended on the United States 
for as much as 68.1 per cent. of its foreign trade. Malaya had 
to tely on Britain for 18.4 per cent., Thailand on Britain for 
12.2 pet cent., French Indo-China on France for 56 per cent. 
and Burma on Britain for 20.57 per cent. Now that Japan has 
eliminated alien domination from these countries, it has become 
incumbent on their part to organize their economic relations on 
a regional footing. They are, as a matter of course, requited 
to seek outlets for their exports within the region of greater 
East Asia and obtain therefrom all the necessary articles needed 
to maintain the well-being of their national economy. For 
Japan, it is essential that it should acquire from the region 
what it used to purchase in outside markets in the pre-bellum 
petiod. Moreover, as it possesses market with the greatest 
putchasing power and as it is the most developed industrial 
nation in this part of the world, it is natural that it should 
enjoy the privilege of regulating the conduct of regional eco- 
nomic autarchy. 

According to trade statistics, Japan during 1935 exported 
1,597-3 million yen of merchandise to countries outside greater 
East Asia as against merchandise worth 1,540.2 million yen 
imported by the countries of greater East Asia (exclusive of 
Japan) from outside the region. It is, threfore,; obvious that 
Japan is fully qualified to meet the export requirements of the 
southern nations. During the same period, they exported 1,971.4 
million yen worth of goods to Western countries as against the 
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Japanese imports of 1,952.1 yen from countties outside greater 
East Asia. From this one can easily visualize that Japan can 
equibalance the loss of outside markets by absorbing the foreign 
trade of the southern nations—that is, Japan is well suited to 
undertake the building of a regional economic self-sufficiency 
structute. It must be noted that the foregoing reckonings cover 
the trade for 1934, when the world was still under the grip of an 
international economic slump. Ifa normal trade year is taken 
into account, Japan’s ability to organize regional economic 
autarchy will be more brilliantly manifested. 

A tabulation of the resources of the south will endorse the 
opinion that greater East Asia is endowed with all the material 
facilities to practicalize the construction of a co-prospetity 
sphere on a foundation of economic self-sufficiency. In the 
past, many outside nations by exploiting the resources of the 
south bolstered their economic strength to no small extent. 
Now that outside exploitation has been liquidated, there is no 
teason to doubt that the newly fostered regional understanding 
will automatically hasten the durable emergence of bloc economy. 
Nevertheless, as a practical measute, it is imperative that the 
material producing power of the south should be securely com- 
bined with the highly developed industrial potentiality of Japan, 
so that the reorganization of trade telations would become an 
accomplished fact. Since trade teorganization and establish- 
ment of economic self-sufficiency ate to be achieved undet the 
egis of Japan, it is understood that intet-exchange of commodities 
among the different units of greater East Asia will be planned 
and operated under Japan’s leadership. 

Because it would be Japan’s responsibility to sce to the 
smooth intet-exchange of commodities within greater East 
Asia, it would be necessary to set up a multilateral clearing 
system under which trade among the different units of the region 
would be settled through Japan. In other words, Japan would 
become the fundamental link in the flow of intet-exchange of 
eC NSey ir gate East Asia and also the principal 

accounts. In addition, as the in- 
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dustrial productive power of Japan would act as the pivot of 
tegional economic self-sufficiency, the yen currency must be 
made the medium for a new currency order in greater East Asia. 
The construction of a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere can 
be realized only when the commodity economy of the region is 
completely freed from liberalistic economy and its currency 
system is developed separately from the starling-dollar autarchy. 
The recent economic agreement between Japan and French 
Indo-China has not only stabilized the position of yen as an 
exchange cuttency, but also has accelerated the sponsoring of a 
new currency order in greater East Asia with yen as the medium 
of exchange and settlement of trade accounts. 

The organization of an economic autatchy in greater East 
Asia does not envisage the exclusion of commercial relations 
with other spheres of the world. The fact that Japan has con- 
cluded economic agreements with Germany and Italy is evidence 
enough that it is alive to the realities of maintaining reciprocal 
contacts not only with the Axis European sphere, but also with 
other economic zones. Inasmuch as the creation of a new order ; 
in greater East Asia is closely related to the projected Axis order 
Europe, thete is every reason that these two spheres must co- 
opetate with each other for their common advantage and be- 
nefit. Even then it does not mean that greater East Asia will 
temain aloof from the economic activities of other spheres. 
Being fully conscious of the value of normal international 
intercourse, it will endeavour to propagate cordial relations 
with outside countries not ideologically and politically united 
with the Axis group of nations. 

It must be made cleat that the projected economic autarchy 
for greater East Asia is mainly directed toward attaining regional 
self-sufficiency. It neither wishes to pursue an economic isola- 
tion policy nor aspires to curtail the legitimate and fruitful ex- 
pansion of foreign trade contacts. Put in another form, it 
aims at securing its rightful place in the economic order of the 
world. With a view to conducting international commerce, 
gteater East Asia; under normal conditions, would certainly 
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export the surplus materials to other countries in exchange of 
useful imports. This explains why it would be necessary for it 
to conduct trade with outside ateas without jeopardizing its 
economic self-sufficiency. The Greater East Asia Construction 
Commission in its fifth recommendation to the Government with 
reference to foreign trade stated that as regards plans for trade 
with areas outside the region, they must be formulated in a 
manner as would not clash with the basic purpose of strength- 
ening the combined defence economic power of the units of the 
region. It also added that it would be advantageous to promote 
closer economic relations with friendly Powers. 

Obviously, greater East Asia is bound to adopt an open door 
policy to a certain extent, for it cannot afford to remain isolated 
from the activities of other sections of the globe. It must, to 
all practical purposes, become a potential component element 
of the proposed new ordet of the world. It is to be especially 
pointed out that the envisioned greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere, in close co-operation with the European economic 
sphere now being developed by Germany and Italy, must pro- 
ceed with the joint prosecution of the war and construction of 
a new world order. The present economic agreements between 
Japan, German and Italy have been conciuded in an effort to 
establish a link between greater East Asia and Axis Europe and 
through it to accelerate the formation of a new world order after 
the termination of the war. It is in this sense that the agreements 
have great significance of historic importance. 

rh The arrangements for the settlement by a special yen of all 
visible and invisible trade accounts between French Indo-China 
and other parts of greater East Asia, which went into effect by 
vittue of the formal exchange of notes between Japanese Am- 
jen Mitani and Premier Laval at Vichy on Januaty 20, have 
So ie canny eaten of tevexchangeof commode 
French Indo-China cee t mae cog ie areas 
monetary agreement concluded le Byenlgy ee 
System of settlement of trade er ihre speed the om 
ounts that was under the in- 
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fluence of Anglo-American currencies, and has enforced a new 
currency order for greater East Asia with yen as its mainstay. 

Before the conclusion of the new agreement, trade ac- 
counts between Japan and French Indo-China had been settled 
in accordance with the provisions of the Japanese-French Indo- 
China Economic Agreement on Tariff Systems, Trade and Settle- 
ment thereof, which was concluded on May 6, 1941. The old 
agreement stipulated the use of gold or foreign currency sub- 
stituting gold as the medium for the settlement of trade accounts. 
The clearing system for the trade between the two countries had 
been operated by means of the following three different accounts 
of yen and piastre set up in the Yokohama Specie Bank and the 
Bank of Indo-China: (1) account in yen to cover exports 
from French Indo-China to Japan; (2) account in piastre to 
cover exports from Japan to French Indo-China; and (3) ac- 
count in yen to cover shipments of rice from French Indo-China 
to Japan. The last-named account was set up to facilitate the 
export of rice to Japan, the principal item on the list. On 
account of heavy export of rice to Japan, the trade between the 
two countries was practically equibalanced. 

During the first yeat of the old agreement, the entire Japa- 
nese imports of rice from French Indo-China were settled by 
the second account; but during the second year, seventy per 
cent. by the second account and thirty per cent. by the first 
account. In the current year, fifty-five per cent. of the tice 
imports was settled by the second account and forty-five per 
cent. by the first account. Under the old agreement, the first 
and third accounts were cleared each month, and after deducting 
five million yen from a balance which was to be carried forward 
to the next month, the remainder of the balance was to be settled 
in terms of gold or foreign currency (United States dollar). 
Following the freezing of Japanese assets and the outbreak of 
wart in greater East Asia, it became impossible to settle accounts 
in the United States dollar and, therefore, a fund of piastre was 
received as against earmarked gold, with a part of the account 
settled in free yen and another part in gold. In short, the ar- 
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rangement for settlement of a balance of trade accounts in gold 
remained unaltered. Moreover, the exchange rates of yen against 
piastre were fixed on the basis of the gold bullion market, the 
piastre-dollar exchange tate and the yen-dollar exchange tate. 
Thus the influence of the United States dollar still remained in 
the structure for the settlement of trade accounts between Japan 
and French Indo-China. 

By the conclusion of the new economic agreement between 
Japan and French Indo-China, the old structure for settlement 
of trade accounts has been abolished and the settlement of ac- 
count system has been organized on the basis of a new currency 
otder in greater East Asia. According to this agreement, all 
trade accounts between Japan and French Indo-China hence- 
forward will be settled in terms of a special yen. The agreement 
further provides that funds of the special yen which may be 
acquired by French Indo-China, can be used not only for the 
settlement of trade accounts within the whole area of greater East 
Asia, but also for the settlement of trade accounts that may be 
created between Japan, France and French colonies in the future. 
The special yen referred to in the Franco-Japanese agreement 
and distinguished from the free yen is a sort of curtency for 
the settlement of trade accounts. In principle, it is not pegged 
to gold. The exchange rate of yen against piastre has been 
fixed on the basis of the exchange quotations on January 1, 
1943, that is, at the middle rate of ¥97.60 for 100 piasttes, with 
the margin of fifty sen recognized for the selling and buying 
tate. The latest fixing of the yen-piastre exchange rates clearly 
reflects that the dollar medium has been totally discarded, and 
that a stabilized exchange method has been worked out in 
consonance with the actual conditions Ptevailing in greater East 
Asia. 

It is apparent that the new agteement will tend to smoothen 
the trade between Japan and French Indo-China and that be- 


Asia. Formerly, French Indo-China had b 
France for its trade. Of the tot cen dependent on 
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for 1939, some fifty per cent. comprised shipments from France, 
while 32.2 per cent. of its total exports for the same year went 
to France. Japan’s shares in French Indo-China’s import trade 
was testricted to merely 1.7 per cent. and export business to 
4.87 per cent. However, the capitulation of France in the 
current European war, the dislocation of shipping communica- 
tions between Europe and Asia and various other sharp changes 
in the world situation have caused a complete alteration in the 
trade and general economy of French Indo-China, which in 
compliance with the requests of the times has become a unit of 
gteater East Asia. In 1941, French Indo-China was practically 
dependent on Japan for its trade, France representing only three 
Per cent. in imports to and two pet cent. in exports from French 
Indo-China. This French colony has now to obtain its daily 
necessities from Japan, while rice and corn of.the former have 
become important items of foodstuffs for the latter. Due to 
such favourable economic telations, French Indo-China has 
adjusted itself to become a component part of greater East Asia. 
That the two countries at this juncture should have abandoned 
gold and American dollar as the medium for settlement of trade 
accounts to establish soundly the position of yen as exchange 
cuttency, undoubtedly augurs well for the construction of a 
greater East Asia mutual prosperity sphere. 

The Japanese-German and Japanese-Italian economic agree- 
ments, which were concluded simultaneously with the Franco- 
Japanese agreement, are highly epochal in that they have paved 
the way for closer mutual collaboration between gteater East 
Asia and the Axis-controlled Europe and; at the same time, have 
given a new direction to the construction of a renovated eco- 
nomic world order in the future. The Japanese-German agree- 
ment concerning economic co-operation was signed between 
the Japanese Ambassador to Germany, Lieutenant-General 
Hiroshi Ohshima, and the German Foreign Minister, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, in Berlin on January 20, and the Japanese- 
Italian economic agreement was signed on the same day in Rome 
between the Japanese Chargé d’Affairs, Shun-ichi Kasé, and the 
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Italian Foreign Minister, Count Galleazzo Ci-ano. The funda- 
mental principles of the two agreements are exactly the same as 
announced in their preambles, which clarify that in order to 
assist mutually with total economic strength in the present wat for 
the construction of a new order in greater East Asia and another 
in Europe, and to realize after the conclusion of the wat in their 
victory the said new orders so as to secure co-existence and co- 
prosperity of the peoples concerned by a plan of extensive con- 
Struction in their respective economic spheres, the contracting 
parties have decided to render still closer the economic co-opera- 
tion among them. 
Each of these agreements consists of five articles of identical 
nature and possesses the same period of validity as the Tri- 
partite Pact, namely, ten years. More or less differences between 
the two agreements are to be found only in details concerning 
their enforcement owing to variations in Japanese-German and 
Japanese-Italian relations. Article 1 provides for the accelera- 
tion of the exchange of economic goods and setvice between 
the economic spheres. It also stipulates mutual assistance in 
the procurement of materials and in the installation of equip- 
ment, besides close technical co-operation. Article m1 states 
that the contracting parties shall effect close financial co-opera- 
tion to facilitate payment arising from the enforcement of the 
Provisions in the preceding article; whereas Atticle ur mentions 
that the contracting parties pledge that they shall maintain close 
contacts to render more effective their co-operation regarding 
the prosecution of their economic policies in the respective 
economic spheres, and provides the appointment of official com- 
mittees to pay constant attention to the development of economic 
relations between the parties concerned. Atticle rv lays down 
that the competent authorities of the patties concerned shall 
make agreements concerning necessary details for the enforce- 
ment of the present agteement. Article v declates that the 
petiod of validity of the new agreements is the same as the Tri- 
partite Pact, 


The Japanese-Italian and Japanese-German economic agtee- 
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ments have two points which draw particular attention. The 
first is that the pacts formally recognize the new idea of economic 
sphere and presuppose a new economic order of the world to 
be constructed and operated on the basis of such a new idea, 
The second is that the agreements adopt an entirely new idea 
tegarding the settlement of trade balances between the two 
economic spheres without adhering to the former international 
method of settlement of balances. The terms “ cO-prtosperity 
sphere”? and Srossraummirtschaft which have come into use 
denote the world policies of Japan and Germany. The idea of 
economic sphere as expressed in these phrases has been duly 
acknowledged in the present pacts. Article 1 indicates an idea 
of far-reaching significance, for it concerns the exchange of 
economic goods and services not only between Japan and Ger- 
many, or Japan and Italy, but also the exchange of goods and 
services between greater East Asia and the Axis European 
sphere. No treaty between two nations has ever provided for 
the exchange of economic goods and services between their 
tespective economic spheres. In this respect alone the present 
agreements ate especially noteworthy. Furthermore, they pre- 
suppose that, after the conclusion of the current war in the Axis 
victory, a new economic world order will be set up and operated 
with the two great economic spheres of gteater East Asia and 
Europe as its nucleus. In this way, they recognize the leader- 
ship of Japan, Germany and Italy in their respective economic 
sphetes. As these economic spheres include many independent 
nations, the agreements do not deny the rights of trade and 
contracting treaties to such independent nations. They only 
specify that the leading nations (Japan, Germany and Italy) of 
the different Axis economic spheres should concentrate and plan 
the exchange of goods and services between the said spheres. 
The Japanese-German economic agreement has sponsored 
a new, independent method of settling trade balances in terms 
of yen and mark. The organs for the operation of this system 
ate the Berlin branch of the Yokohama Specie Bank and the 
Tokyo branch of the Reich East Asia Bank, which will be set up 
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shortly. These two institutions are to conduct the direct settle- 
ment of trade balances in terms of yen against mark at exchange 
rates to be determined appropriately. The Reich East Asia Bank 
was organized in November last with a capital of ten million 
marks jointly invested by fourteen German Banks. When its 
Tokyo branch is opened, German-Japanese economic relations 
will start operating in right earnest in accordance with the 
principle of inter-spheric economic harmony. At this stage, 
it may be added that the mutual acceptance of this system, 
boldly assert that Anglo-American currencies have been com- 
pletely rejected, and that yen and mark have already become 
the mediums for the settlement of trade balances. 

So far as internal currency is concerned, the function of 
gold as the basis for currency transaction since long ago has 
been gradually curtailed along with the growth of the so-called 
managed currency system. Of late, however, the function of 
gold as the medium for the settlement of international trade 
balances have come to be largely denied. Dr. Funk, German 
Minister for Economics, in a statement on July 26, 1940, de- 
clared that what a State “needs is not gold currency but men 
and productive power.” He predicted that, undet the ptoposed 
new economic world order; gold would be useless, because 
vatious nations would administer the divisions of economic 
activities by agreements ; stabilize the exchange by close connec- 
tions and control of different currencies; and adjust trade by 
compensatory agreements ; and that there would be no room for 
the existence of the Anglo-American ordet based on the inter- 
national gold standard. The Governor of the Bank of Japan 
in an address on Match 29, 1941, also made a similar statement. 
He remarked that “gold has lost its importance as an under- 
lining of a currency ot as the basis for the credit system.” Still 
it would be Premature to assert that gold will eventually dis- 
ePbeet oa Ha abit coe seta) system. For the ptesent, 
agreements signify that the importance of eaiee® ronomic 
transactions has been Boschi HRT rr waa ake 

y curtailed, and that a new era 
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of materials exchange system is dawning with the object of 
replacing the “ Democracy ”-controlled gold currency order. 
The immediate réle of the recent agreements is to consoli- 
date the total material strength of the two gteat economic 
Spheres of greater East Asia and Axis Europe and thus 
materialize the successful consummation of the aims of the 
common wat. To put it more concretely, they ate appro- 
Ptiate instruments for enhancing the fighting strength of the 
Axis Powers through a co-ordination of their available eco- 
nomic potentialities. The ultimate rédle is to succeed in the 
construction of a new international economic order founded on 
tegional team work, assistance and teliance. The practical 
operation of these agreements will gradually reveal whether 


Axis Europe and greater East Asia, by intensifying their mutual 


economic collaboration, can attain their declared goal or not. 
What must be noted in the meantime is that Japan, Germany 


and Italy have put into effect a new economic order embracing 
their respective zones. 
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NATIONAL SPORT OF WRESTLING 
By KENDOH YOKOYAMA 


Le it is not exactly known when sumoh, ot Japanese 
wrestling, originated in the country, mythological records 
tend to indicate that this feat of physical combat was in curtency 
in the remote past, when primitive men indulged in physical 
contests to measure their strength. The first and earliest te- 
ference to wrestling in Japan is found in the Kojiki, which de- 
sctibes primitive sumoh by using the word chikara-kurabé, ot 
strength-contest. In consideration of this teference, it would 
not be inappropriate to say that swmoh as a means of trial of 
strength has been in existence in Japan since the prehistoric 
days, and that it has sprung up as a purely national game in 
consonance with the national way of living. 

It is a fact that down through the corridor of time, wrestling 
as an outdoor sport has been known to other countries of the 
world. Each of them promoted it in its own peculiar style in 
order to give it a distinct national colour. Tn the Od Testament, 
it is mentioned that Jacob once contended for physical strength. 
Among the Egyptian frescoes of ancient times, there are pictures 
showing wrestling bouts. In India, too, wrestling was in great 
vogue in the archaic period. In the Apraky Bon (Book of Com- 
fort) of the Hokékyo (Saddharma Pundarika Sutra), there are 
two ideographs, each of which means wrestling. It is gathered 
Sena decry is aries ee petiod in India 
tecords of civil wars in Chinn ae ve h ee bee 
old were fond of witnessing and stagi ee ae 
these evidences tend to su oe aoe tues eh 
ggest that many countri f the 

world have been attached to wrestli | Hee 
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from the dawn of human existence. 

It is explicit from the highly primitive character of sumoh 
that it has developed in Japan in a unique indigenous manner. 
It has its own way which is called sumobh-dob, ot the way of the 
wrestler. The first wrestling match that appears on authentic 
records is the one performed between Nomi-no-Sukuné and Tai- 
ma-no-Kéhaya in the reign of the Emperor Suinin (cir. 29 B.c.). 
The two champions wrestled before the Emperor, and this was 
the first time that a wrestling contest was honoured by Imperial 
presence. According to the Nihon Shoki, in the thirteen year of 
the Emperor Yuryaku’s reign (496), some w-némé (court maid- 
servants) wete selected and ordered to give an exhibition of wres- 


_ tling matches. In the reigns of the Empresses Kohgyoku and 


Jitoh, wrestling was occasionally performed for the purpose of 
raising the morale of the soldiers. This points out that in 
ancient times wrestling was encouraged by the Imperial family 
to foster physical virility and martial spirit. 

It is said that during the contest between Sukuné and 
Kéhaya, the former kicked down the latter, broke some of his 
ribs and finally killed him. The name Kéhaya (literally Kick- 
quick) undoubtedly shows that the unfortunate contender was a 
fast kicker, but Sukuné killed him, because he put up a better fight- 
ing. At the outset of the contest, two men first thrust and kick- 
ed each other with their hands and legs, as Chinese boxers do. As 
there was no sand-ring, they fought at the risk of their lives. Japa- 
nese wrestling has always been a feat of thrusting, kicking and 
gripping. It is usual with wrestlers to thrust each other first. In 
the later ages, however, they desisted from wounding or injuring 
their rivals in any way, and thrusting was made with palms 
instead of with fists. Then clever and refined chips were 
gradually devised. Furthermore, professional wrestlers, who 
were inspired with the samurai spirit, always cultivated the art 


of sumoh with the same spirit. 
In the reign of the Emperor Shohmu, the sumoh séchiyé 


(wrestling féte) was officially fixed. It was ordained that in the 
seventh month of every year all strong men with confidence in 
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wrestling should present themselves to the court and contest 
before the Emperor. From that time and during the Heian 
petiod the sumoh séchiyé was made one of the gtand ceremonies 
of the court. When the age of military ascendency came, this 
fete was unfortunately abolished. Thenceforward, wrestling was 
made to be performed before the Shogun, and in the age of civil 
warts there appeared for the first time professional wrestlers who 
gave public exhibitions of their skill. In the Tokugawa period, 
when peace reigned over the countty, wrestling matches wete 
exhibited to the public as charity performances ; in reality, how- 
ever, they were subscription performances. The grand wrestl- 


ing matches of today are no other than extentions of these old 
performances. 


With regard to the origin of subscription wrestling matches, 
thete ate various opinions. It is certain that they originated 
in the Kan-yei era (1624-1643). For some time, it was prohibited 
by law to hold wrestling matches under the subscription system, 
for it incited the growth of many evil Practices. But subscrip- 
tion matches wete revived when the wrestling place was shifted 
to the precincts of the Tomioka Hachiman Shrine, Tokyo, on 
condition that cettain amount of donations should be offered. 
From this time onward wrestling was continued without interrup- 
tion until the Dai Nippon Wrestling Association of the present 
day was established. In the tenth year of Bunka (1813), the regular 
tournament site was transferred to the precincts of the Yékoh-in 
Temple of Higashi-Ryogoku, Tokyo, where tournaments were 
performed twice a year—in Spring and summer. In the forty- 
second year of Meiji (1909), the Kokughi Kan (National Sports 
Bowl) was constructed in the same precincts, and since then 


Japanese wrestling has become more popular and thriving 
The essential mode of = 


use of sttength in a 
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can combine strength with skill invariably wins. This is the 
reason why the old art of wrestling is called kyv sumoh (old 
wrestling) and the new one shin sumoh (new wrestling). With the 
establishment of the Dai Nippon Wrestling Association, the 
advancement of the art of wrestling received a new stimulus, and 
the external form of traditional samob was accordingly adjusted. 

The sumoh séchiyé (wrestling f€te), which is more correctly 
called sumai-no-séchiyé, was one of the functions that were ob- 
served at court for several hundred years extending from the 
Nata period to the Heian age. In the later ages, this festive 
ceremony was abolished and yet the wrestling tournaments, which 
wete occasionally performed before the Emperots, were ex- 
clusively held after the ancient custom of the wrestling féte. In 
the seventh month of the thitd yeat of Yoh-to (719), when Japan 
was tuled by the Empress Ghénshoh, the nukidé-zukasa (cham- 
pionship office) was established. This may be said to have been 
the beginning of the development of wrestling. The wrestling 
féte, which sprang up in the Nara period, was made much of by 
the thtee succeeding sovereigns, Ghénmyoh, Ghénshoh and 
Shohmu. In the reign of the Emperor Shohmu the provincial 
governots were ordered to recommend strong wrestlers to the 
court. If any of the governors ignored or neglected this order, 
he was punished with dismissal. In the sixth year of Témpyoh 
(734), a grand wrestling tournament was held in the presence of 
the Emperor Shohmu. A hundred years later, the Emperor 
Nimmei stated in an edict that the wrestling féte had been 
established not only for the sake of amusement, but also for the 
purpose of promoting military spirit, and thus samoh came to be 
valued as a military art. 

According to the Yénghi-shiki (Yénghi Ceremonies), there 
were three annual court functions : the archery ceremony, which 
was held on the seventeenth day of the first month ; archery on 
horseback on the fifth day of the fifth month ; and wrestling on 
the twenty-fifth day of the seventh month. These three func- 
tions, which were thought to suit the national temperament, were 
intended to cultivate the art of war based on the samurai spirit. 
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The court wrestling was at first controlled by the Shikibusho 
(Board of Ceremonies). But, when it was considered not as a 
mere competitive sport, but as a military sport, the wrestling 
fete was brought under the control of the Hyobusho (Military 
Boatd). Preparations necessary for the holding of the féte 
wete begun months ahead. In the second or third month of 
evety yeat, officials were dispatched to various provinces to 
muster wrestlers. In particular, they were sent to the barriers 
maintained in the sequestered parts of the country, where strong 
men were always employed as watchmen and guards. It is 
said that the names of stki-tori, ob-xéki and s¢ki-waki, which 
denote the ranks of wrestlers, are derived from the word séki- 
sho (barrier). On the appointed day, that is, on the wrestling 
fete day, by which time all preparations had been completed, 
the right and left generals of the Konoyéfu (Imperial Guards) 
drew up a programme. About ten o’clock the Emperor made 
his appearance in the Shishindén (one of the halls in the Imperial 
Palace) ; and then the Crown Prince, ptinces and high officials 
took their seats. The umpires were generals, lieutenant-generals 
and major-generals of the Imperial Guards. If thete was any 
doubt as to which of the wrestlers was the winner, the highest 
officials demanded the opinions of the tight and left lieutenant- 
generals and major-generals or the court nobles present. Ifthe 
issue was still undecided, they finally implored the Emperor to 
give a decision. This was called “ tempan ” (emperor’s decision). 
The first day of the féte opened with the staging of several 
contests. A wrestler, when he appeared on the wtestling-place 
ee aoe Ts ; 
Jevosn (head-gear) and was barefo : i i 
a araiae je pie oted. At the time of wrestling, 
to the right side of the wrestli 
walked to the left side of it, 
advanced close to the cherry tree 
on the left) and the other to the 
Ukon (Imperial Guards on the 
was over, the winner danced a 
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the custom to hold seventeen tournaments on the first day. The 
patty or team which scored mote points was the victorious one ; 
but if the hoté (now called oh-xéki—champion wrestler) beat his 
tival, whatever the score, his team was declared victorious. 
The victorious party beat drums and rang bells and this music 
was called “tanjoh.” As soon as the music was over, the Em- 
petor, accompanied by the princes and officials, retired from the 
hall. On the second day matches were played between those 
wrestlers who had won the day before. The ways and methods 
were the same as those of the preceding day. Wine and dinner 
were served to the noble audience. 

It must be especially mentioned that in those days there 
‘was no so-called sand-ring for the holding of the wrestling féte. 
The wrestling place was very extensive and it facilitated the 
application of wrestling chips. According to the Sumoh Taizén 
(Complete Book of Wrestling), ‘‘the old basic chips or tricks 
in wrestling are four in kind: maghé (throwing), kaké (tripping), 
hinéri (twisting) and sori (bending). Each of these has twelve 
minor changes, so that there are forty-eight chips in wrestling.” 
But all these chips were not known in the period when séchiyé 
wrestling was performed. As there was no sand-ring, such 
chips as ¢swki-dashi (thrusting out), yori-kiri (pushing out) and 
utchari (throwing away) were not devised then. The chip 
commonly used by a wrestler was the trick to throw down his 
rival forwards or backwards, dive under his body and throw him 
down by bend-backwards, or make his hand or knee touch the 
ground. 

The wrestling féte, which grew into popularity in the reign 
of the Emperor Shohmu, became more thriving in the reign of 
the Emperor Kammu (782-805). From that time until the 
Ténryaku era (947-956) it was, on the whole, performed very 
splendidly. During these 220 years there were, of course, ups 
and downs in the state of wrestling. It was at the zenith of 
flourish during the reigns of the Emperors Junna and Seiwa in 
the first stage of the Heian period. Later, when the wrestling 
ground was transferred from the Shinsén-yen to the Butokudén, 
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the three great sports of the military class. Wrestling was en- 
couraged by Yoritomo Minamoto, the founder of the Kama- 
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tutelary deity of the Minamoto family ; and archery on horse- 
back, horse-racing and wrestling wete the three important 
annual functions celebrated there. On each of these occasions 
the Shogun petsonally witnessed the feats performed. In ad- 
dition, wrestling matches were staged as an entertainment 
occasionally in the Shogun’s residence and when he visited the 
houses of manor lords. It is obvious that in the Kamakura 
period wrestling was practised as a military art by the warrior 
class, and that wrestling matches became annual functions of 
the Shogunate. Though the coutt wrestling matches were dis- 
continued, the newly instituted Shogunal ones became popular. 
The Shogunal wrestling matches were perfomed for the first 
time before Shogun Yoritomo in the fifth year of Bunji (1189). 
No tecords ate extant concerning the state of sumoh in 
the Muromachi period ; nevertheless, it is certain that Shogunal 
wrestling matches wete performed as before, and that profes- 
sional wrestlers gradually increased in number. It is believed 
that wrestling was exercised as an indispensable lesson among 
the military men of the lower order. The famous “seven 
spear-men” of Shizugataké, who were later created daimyo 
(feudal barons) for their great deeds, were originally ordinary 
Samurai. In case two men grappled with each other on the 
battlefield, the one who had greater strength did not always 
ptove to be the victor, for wrestling by that time had become 
blended with judob, or the art of self-defence. In the last stage 
of the Muromachi period, something of judoh was purposely 
incorporated into wrestling. In this period, appeared an enorm- 
ously strong woman wrestler. After her, a number of women 


wtestlers appeared in the Yédo period. 
Nobunaga Oda was a great patron of swmoh. He often 


collected wrestlers around him and made them exhibit their skill 
and prowess. Under his auspices an unprecedented grand wres- 
tling meet was held at Azuchi, Ohmi, on the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month of the eighth year of Ténsho (1580). On this 
occasion 1,500 wrestlers were assembled and it is said that the 


first match was begun about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
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that the last one was over about six in the afternoon. Yoritomo’s 
view of wrestling was different from Nobunaga’s. The former 
regarded wrestling as a means of promoting military spirit; where- 
as the latter looked upon it as a militaristic amusement. Yori- 
tomo’s wrestlers were all military men, while Nobunaga’s were 
all professional wrestlers. Nobunaga’s successor, Hidéyoshi 
Toyotomi, too, was fond of wrestling. He summoned many 
famous wrestlers to his residence of Juraku and saw them 
engage in contest. His son, Hidétsugu, though he died young, 
liked wrestling and often ordered wrestlers to hold matches 
before him. 

The Shogunal wrestling system, which was inaugurated in 
the Kamakura period and kept up in the succeeding age, te- 
mained in fashion in the Tokugawa period. The most famous 
of all the Shogunal wrestlings was that which was held by the 
eleventh Shogun Iyénari in the Fukiaghé Gardens, Yédo (To- 
kyo), on the eleventh day of the sixth month of the third year 
of Kansei (1791). In the Kansei era, the Tokugawa Shogunate 
was at the height of its glory, and all cultural activities made 
temarkable strides. Side by side with these developments, the 
world of wrestling became unprecedentedly prosperous: in- 
deed, it was in these days that such gteat wrestlers as Tanikazé, 
Onogawa and Raidén made their appearance. The above- 
mentioned Shogunal wrestling was held with the object of 
Promoting wrestling and appreciating how splendidly these 
gteat wrestlers conducted themselves. This was the grandest 
wrestling show that had ever been planned in feudal Japan. 
It included all the wrestlers of Yédo. 

As for the sand-ring, which came to be used in Shogunal 
wrestling, it had four wooden posts outside of it. ‘The distance 
from post to post was three én, so that the area enclosed by the 
four posts was three kén square. Between the adjoining posts 
wete buried seven sand bags lengthwise, the total number of 
the bags amounting to twenty-eight. These twenty-eight bags 
symbolized the “ twenty-eight constellations of Heaven.” In 
order to mark the circumference of the ting, fifteen sand-bags 
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were laid low. The east and west entrances represented the 
unity of the negative and the positive. Each external corner 
was emblemetic of Confucianism; the internal ring of Bud- 
dhism ; and the heisoku (pendant paper-cuttings) of Shintoism. 
Thus the site symbolized the thtee ways of Shintoism, Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism. In the centre of the ring were set up 
seven heisoku (sticks with pendant paper-cuttings at top) and 
samboh (sacred wooden stands) with saké, noshi and other offer- 
ings on them for the purpose of performing religious services. 
The services over, four g yoji (umpires) came out from the east 
and west, and took away all these offerings with them. Then, 
preceded by an umpire, a group of twenty strong wrestlers 
appeared in a line from each of the east and west patties, and 
behaving themselves courteously, sat on the ring and made 
bows. When this was over, at the signal of the umpire they 
one by one went down to their waiting places. Then the séki-tori 
(champion wrestlers) of the east and west, with their ornamental 
Joko-Runa on, made ceremonial appearances on the ting. There- 
after, the first wrestling match was begun. 

In the Meiji era, when Japan accepted international inter- 
course, certain circles advocated the abolition of sumoh, and it 
seemed as though this national sport was going to disappear. 
Luckily, noted wrestling-manager Uragoto Takasago and such 
prominent wrestlers as Umégatani*and Ohdaté insisted on pte- 
setving the national characteristics of sumoh. Owing to the 
abolition of the feudal system, those wrestlers, who had hitherto 
been in the employ of various daimyo, were dismissed, and so 
they lost their means of living. Takasago, who himself had 
formerly been a wrestler of the upper rank, now set upon to 
teform the wrestling system and, with the joint assistance of his 
two disciples, Umégatani and Ohdaté, succeeded in realizing his 
objective. The most noteworthy of his achievements was that 
he actualized the stability of the wrestlers’ living by forming the 
Dai Nippon Wrestling Association on the joint-stock system 
and dividing the profits among them. In the pre-Restoration 
period, grand wrestling matches were performed in the precincts 
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of the Yekoh-in in Honjo, Tokyo, of the Tomioka Hachiman 
Shrine in Fukagawa and of the Shimmeiji in Shiba, Tokyo. 
Since the Meiji era, the wrestling-ground has been fixed to be in 
the precincts of the Yékoh-in. The Kokughi Kan (National 
Spotts Bowl) of today stands in the precincts of the Yékoh-in, 

It is true that the propserity of wrestling in the Meiji eta 
was gteatly due to the efforts of Takasago. But in the seven- 
teenth year of Meiji (1884), the Emperor Meiji held a grand meet 
of wrestling matches in the garden of the Hama Detached Palace. 
These matches were exclusively performed by Tokyo wrestlers, 
among whom was the noted champion Umégatani. The Em- 
peror himself graciously witnessed the bouts. In this way, after 
a lapse of eight hundred years court wrestling was revived by 
the Emperor Meiji. This revival led to an epochal progtess of 
sumoh in the country, and court wrestling matches were later 
petformed four times under the auspices of the same Empetot. 
On April 29, 1930, on the occasion of the present Empexot’s 
birthday, His Majesty summoned a number of wrestlers, who 
belonged to the Dai Nippon Wrestling Association, to the 
Imperial Palace and personally saw them in action. 

In Japan, a wrestler was called by different names according 
to ages. In the Mannyo period, he was referred to as Sakimori, 
and in the old days of court wrestling people designated him 
sumai-bito. ‘The foremost rank of the sumai-bito was called séki 
in the Mutomachi period and in the ages of civil wars. To 
make a clean score was called “to take the sééi.” Hence the 
name of séki-tori (seki-taker), which is the honotific title for a 
wrestler. Among the ranks of wrestlers, mention may be 
made of yoko-xuna. This was not originally an order or rank of 
wrestlers, but a sacted straw festoon which an oh-xéki (champion 
wrestler) wore over his késho-mawashi (ornamental apron). In 
the Meiji era, the wrestler of the highest order came to be called 
Joko-xuna, and ever since then this name has existed. It stands 
above the name of oh-xéki as the marshal does above the general. 
Ob-xéki, in the period of coutt wrestling, was known as hoté. In 
old days a wrestler who beat all his rivals in a series of matches 
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was called sék&i. To this has been prefixed the word “oh” 
(great) for the sake of respect. Hence the appellation ob-xéki. 
Then ames ob-x¢ki, stki-waki, komusubi and mayégashira, all appear 
to have originated in the Ghénroku era of the Yédo period. All 
wrestlers who are ranked below the first big three ranks, that is, 
ob-xéki, stkiwaki and Romusubi, are called mayégashira. This word, 
which literally means “ before-head,” is an abbreviation of “‘head 
of those who play before” ot “‘head of wrestlets of the lower 
order.” But the so-called mayégashira of today ate wrestlers who 
are tanked “within the curtain” (maku-no-uchi). And the mayé- 
gashira wrestlets are divided into several smaller classes. Besides 
these, there are several minor tanks which are used to classify 
inferior wrestlers according to their standard and form. A 
wrestler of the first rank is called a maku-no-uchi wrestler ot 
simply a maku-no-uchi. The word maku-no-uchi literally means 
“within the curtain.” The name is detived from the fact that 
wrestlers of the first rank formerly waited for their turns within 
the curtains or tents. 

It is interesting to observe how a novice is gradually trained 
to become a powerful wrestler. One who desires to be a pro- 
fessional wrestlet must, first of all, enlist in one of the camps of 
the wrestling supervisors belonging to the Dai Nippon Wres- 
tling Association. Then he is subjected to.a thorough physical 
examination. It is a standing rule that any one who wants to 
be trained as a professional wrestler must be at least five shaku 
and a half in height (5.468 feet) and weigh nineteen kan (157 
pounds), or more. As for an applicant who has completed his 
physical examination for military conscription, it is required 
that he must be at least five shaku and six sua in height and 
weigh twenty-one Aan, ot more. After a candidate has passed 
the preliminary physical, height and weight tastes, his name 
is registered in the book of novices kept by the association, 
and he is allowed to be a wrestler of the lowest rank. He 
begins to wrestle with his fellow-wrestlers very early in the 
morning, and all of them keep on wrestling like that for the 
first three mornings. If any of them beats three of his rivals 
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three times in succession, he is promoted one step in rank, 
that is, he is allowed to be a wrestler of the honchu class— 
a rank not officially included in the list of wrestlers. If he fur- 
ther continues to win in the next three days, he is raised to the 
tank of jo-no-kuchi (lowest class in the wreslting order). All 
wrestlers of the jo-no-kuchi class undergo training every other 
day and perform the exercise of shikiri, a certain cetemonious 
method of regulating the muscles and enhancing the strength. 
If any of them makes a good score, he is elevated to the class of 
Jo-no-nidan (second tank from the bottom). If he is promoted 
from this tank to that of sandammé (third rank from the bottom), 
he becomes a so-called haori-otoko of sandammé. The first object 
of all novice wrestlers is to reach this tank, but very few of them 
come up to this stage. When sandammé wrestlers tise to the stage 
of nidammé or makushita, that is, the class below maku-no-uchi, they 
become a sort of attendants of the scki-tori (wrestlers of the first 
tank), and their daily business becomes the supetvision of the 
training of junior wrestlers. If they advance a step further they 
are ranked among the wrestlers of the Juryo class, ot the rank 
below the sé&i-tori class. From this Stage they are eligible to 
contest for the little of yoko-zuna (champion) relying on their 
individual abilities. It is, therefore, obvious that to attain the 
status of a front-rank wrestler one must be faithfully prepared 
to undergo a sufficiently long period of training. 

The wrestling of Japan as it exists today is a striking 
feat of physical strength and skill. It is not merely a national 
Sport ; it is also the very epitome of Japanese physical vigour 
The way of sumoh is related to the way of the national spirit. Tn 
the Past, samoh was nurtured as a means of encouraging the pro- 
motion of military prowess. At Ptesent, it is practised to 
denote one phase of Japanese life—the phase which exemplifies 
the traditional way of indigenous outdoor sports, 
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By KARL KINDERMANN 


ia picturing the wartime life of Japan, one becomes immediate- 
ly conscious of the surprising fact that the people of this 
countty ate outwardly maintaining their normal existence. A 
superficial view does not give any indication that they are 
engaged in a titanic struggle to stabilize their own sphere of 
influence, for no extreme abnormal situations are perceptible, 
despite the currency of diverse emergency regulations and tes- 
trictions. They ate moving about and transacting their busi- 
ness as though they were living under peace-time conditions. In 
acknowledging the present emergency life as an unavoidable 
actuality, they have fashioned it almost like their natural life. On 
account of this peculiarity of the home front, one cannot witness 
unusual congestions of brass buttons and tin hats in street 
corners. But in contrast to this tranquillity of life, which sym- 
bolizes Japan as the,land of cherry blossoms and similing people, 
there is the samurai Japan—the land of warriors. If this samurai 
Japan is observed in its right milieu, one will at once recognize 
that the entire nation has been organized into a total war footing, 
and that the civilian life has been merged into the military life. 
In the past and until the outbreak of the current war in 
greater East Asia, foreigners coming to Japan, noticing the 
characteristic serenity and clamness of this country, considered 
it a gay anchotage of the Orient—a colourful niche of charming 
scenety and romance. They looked at Mount Fuji either as 
a majestic pile of lava or as a landmark of Japanese quietude. 
They tread booklets and pamphlets on Japanese literature, 
customs, manners and social life to pass the mistaken judgment 
that Japan, being like any other Asiatic country, could be muzzled 
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by a show of positive intimidation. They took whirlwind trips 
from Shimonoséki to Séndai and made btiefest halts at Tokyo, 
Osaka and other big cities only to confitm their pre-conceived 
wishful opinion that Japan in case of war.could be brought to 
its knees within a very short time. And finally they construed 
the protraction of the China affait as a veritable military weakness 
on the part of the sons of the samurai. They merely saw one 
aspect of Japan, the aspect which has given this country the name 
of the land of chetry blossoms and unsophisticated smiles. 
They failed to take cognition of the samurai Japan—the backbone 
of national military virility. How utterly inaccutate was their 
estimation has now been concretly demonstrated by the establish- 
ment of Japanese supremacy in gteater East Asia. 

Today, the home front of Japan, although pursuing its life 
in its own way, has become the solid bulwark of the total wat 
structure of the nation. One can hatdly make out any discord, 
disharmony or discontent. Japan’s present wat with Britain 
and America is the biggest gigantomachy in this patt of the 
world. It has created new problems, new difficulties and new 
tesponsibilities for Japan. Being determined to construct the 
Ptojected greater East Asia co-ptospetity sphere on a durable 
foundation, it is gradually putting into effect realistic measures 
directed toward the speedy evolution of concorporate cordiality. 
The home front, animated by a super-patriotism, is whole- 
heartedly contributing its due share and is solving various 
ptoblems and difficulties with gteat ingenuity. The wartime life 
of Japan is perfectly tuned to the immutable national policy 
of ultimate victory. The war has given it a potential incentive 
to display its best, and in consequence, it is showing its mettle 
in military, political, economic and tacial questions. 

The astounding victory achieved in the first yeat of wat 
with Britain and the United States has made Japan thoroughly 
confident of winning final success. The Japanese people in 
theit movements in streets, petformance of their duties at home, 
in offices and factories, and enjoyment of hilatities in resturants, 
cafés, bats and tea-houses impart ample signs of confidence in 
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their ability to accomplish their objective. Side by side with 
this revelation of the indomitable spirit of final success, the home 
life moves on in its traditional setting and the time-honoured 
romantic phases continue to flourish without interruption. If one 
notices a squad of khaki-clad soldiers briskly crossing a street, 
he simultaneously catches a glimpse of the serenity and quietude 
of Japan in the happy and unconcerned walks of pedestrians 
along the pavements on both sides of it and in the normal din 
and bustle of traffic. The wartime emergency does not cast 
any incongruous reflection on the flow of day to day life of the 
nation. ele 

Throughout the feudal period, Japan had been petiodically 
confronted with emergency conditions, and on each occasion it 
had adapted itself to emergency life in a characteristic uncon- 
strained manner. In modern times, too, it experienced a number 
of wartime exigencies which gave it a peculiar national fortitude 
to bear difficulties and hardships as if they were usual things of 
notmal existence. Facing the latest emergency, which is un- 
doubtedly the biggest in Japanese history, the Japanese people 
ate unrtolling a glowing picture of the soundness of their long- 
nurttuted national fortitude. Because of this staying power, they 
ate able to present a smiling front, ittespective of privations and 
sufferings, and can pursue the ideal of service to the State with 
unflinching equanimity. Every Japanese national at home is 
actively aware that his existence is linked to the cause of gross- 
ostasiatischen Staatenbundes. In fact, to him the proposed new 
deal has become the most essential part of his life and living, and 
accordingly, he has adjusted himself to meet the requirements 
of that invarible objective. 

Among the features of Japan’s home front one cannot but 
be struck by the busy flow of traffic and the speed in all kinds of 
movements. Buses and trams loaded to capacity run on sche- 


.duled intervals for the convenience of the people, and electric 


ttains and subway cats continuously discharge human cargoes 
to the best advantage of speedy urban communications in wat- 
time. In-spite of the restriction on the use of motor cars by 
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civilians owing to the shortage of gasoline, large fleets of chat- 
coal-burning civilian autos can be seen plying to and fro. In 
Tokyo and other big cities, still numerous taxi stands ate main- 
tained, and all the hired motor vehicles are run with chatcoal as 
the motive power. Even small quantities of gasoline are rationed 
out to those whose vocations warrant the necessity of keeping 
motor cars, 

Simplicity in life being a fundamental trait of the Japanese 
people, they can easily forego redundant things and luxuries. In 
pursuance of the enforcement of strict official conttol, not only 
unnecessary and luxury articles have disappeared from shops, 
but also many substitute goods have been introduced. Shops 
and stores are now selling such articles and commodities which 
are indispensable to the maintenance of wartime life. For 
clothing and wearing apparel, a ticket system has been instituted, 
and the people have been asked by the Government to economize 
on their clothing requirements. Asa result, the general populace 
are showing a restraint in their buying habit. Moreover, simple 
kimono garments for women and kokumin Jeku (aniform national 
dress) have been put on sale to simplify further the dressing 
needs. Many sweetmeat shops and resturants have closed down 
their business in consonance with the spirit of simple living in 
wartime, and their premises have been taken over by small 
industrialists to manufacture small mechanical implements, tools 
and machinery parts. 

The wartime spirit of Japan is reflected in every phase of 
life. The people in their homes ate conducting their family 
relations in a manner as would be conducive to the interest of the 
State ; workers engaged in factories ate turning out war materials 
manifesting a deep sense of service to the State 3 and Govern- 
ment officials, commercial citgles and the white-collared popula- 
tion ate carrying out their assigned tasks at a concerted 
pitch to keep up the efficiency of the total war mill of the nation. 
In the field of sports, too, new patriotic games have been in- 
troduced, andi the young People are practising many outdoor 
fnilitary feats. For children, the flying of paper airplanes has 
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become a favoutite pastime. In order to instill in the minds of 
the tiny tots the importance of fostering martial virility, special 
toy shops have been opened which deal with miniature 
watplanes, watships, tanks, machine-guns and other accessories 
of wat. Exhibitions ate frequently held and lectures ate given 
to increase the morale of the people and to acquaint them with 
the realities of the Axis-‘ Democracy ” war. 

It is true that the Japanese standard of living cannot be 
compated to that of the Europeans. The Japanese, being 
ordinarily used to simple living, can adjust themselves to emer- 
gency conditions without feeling any undue hardship. The 
Europeans; who are normally addicted to materially comfortable 
life, find it difficult to switch to wartime prtivation, though they 
submit to it as a matter of necessity. The Japanese have an 
enduring capacity which remains unaffected under the impact of 
material discomforts ; whereas the enduring capacity of the 
Europeans ate governed by the ups and downs in material con- 
ditions. To an Occidental, sugar, coffee, tea and potatoes are 
vital daily necessities. A Japanese not only can go without 
them, but also can live happily by consuming three meals a day 
consisting of tice, bean-paste soup, fish, pickled raddish and 
gteen tea. This comparison does not mean that a Japanese is 
Not accustomed to luxurious living ; it only means that he is by 
nature capable of reducing his standard of living to the minimum 
when the occasion demands. Due to this natural faculty, the 
food tationing system, which is in operation, is not causing any 
acute hardship to the people. 

The food tickets now issued to the Japanese people are only 
for those items which are absolutely essential for the upkeep of 
national living. On the other hand, foreigners living in Japan 
ate getting extra tickets for certain kinds of foodstuffs, such as 
sugat, bread and flour. The Japanese people do not think that 
foreigners living in their country should live like them. They 
want foreigners to enjoy a comparatively better living even under 
wartime foodstuff control. The Government has designated 


special shops for foreigners which ate selling vegetables, fruits, 
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meat and other foodstuffs. In Kobe, with the encouragement 
of the prefectural administration, the foreign community has 
organized a food distribution committee which is supplying all 
kinds of needful foodstuffs to foreign residents there. The 
Tokyo-Yokohama chapter of the German Club is getting pro- 
visions from the Government to be distributed among its 
membets. Apart from these special privileges, foreigners in 
Japan are getting the same facilities as their Japanese neighbouts 
to purchase foodstuffs from their respective localities under the 
general rationing system. 

The Japanese food card system in a way can be likened to 
the German Kartensystem. In Japan, a buyer; be hea foreigner or 
a Japanese, must go to shops situated in his locality to purchase 
foodstuffs. For the purpose of smooth local supply and dis- 
tribution, the Japanese Government has otganized a nation- 
wide system of “tonari-gumi” (neighbourhood association). 
AA unit of this association is formed by eight to ten households 
of a locality, and the head member of one of these houses is 
selected as chief of the association for a tetm of one year. Such 
a “tonari-gumi” not only devotes its attention to the question 
of food supplies to its members, but also functions as a neigh- 
bourhood air defence and fire-fighting corps, and as a moral 
cultural and social family unit. In fact, it looks after all the 
interests of its members, and from time to time directly supplies 
meat, eggs, cakes and other varieties of foods to each house. 
The organizational mechanism of the “ tonari-gumi” of Japan 
1s somewhat identical to the arrangements of Kommunalverbande 
and amtlichen Verteilungsstellen now Opetating in German-con- 
trolled Europe. As the “tonari-gumi” is connected with the 

kumiyai *—control association, the Government has been 
relieved of the responsibility of supervising the day to day 
distribution of foodstuffs in the country. 
aly seleiag ven rentals een ae 
thelstisliteof jammer ed fields of national activity. Yet 
canned pan, which is based on the national pattern 
amily system, is being maintained without the least dis- 
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organization. After fulfilling their home duties, the women of 
Japan ate participating in all types of wartime enterprises and 
undertakings. They are working in factories, in fields, in 
offices, in hospitals and in technical institutions. They have also 
entolled themselves as home air defence guards, as members of 
the ambulance and fire-fighting corps and as principal operatives 
of the “‘ tonati-gumi.” Imbued with a sparkling sense of patriot- 
ism, they are offering selfless service to the State, and thus they 
have enabled the men of Japan to concentrate their attention on 
the solution of larger issues relative to the construction of a 
gteater East Asia co-ptospetity sphete. The women of Japan 
ate not lagging behind their Western sisters in any wise in per- 
forming wartime duties. The part they ate playing in reinforc- 
ing the solidarity of the home front is, indeed, a blessing and 
boon to Japan. 

The spirit of upholding their cause disregarding the ques- 
tion of life and death is a typical clement of Japanese character. 
A Japanese child, a boy, a girl,;a man and a woman, all have this 
elemental one-way mentality. Consequently, the Japanese 
society can function and is functioning as one whole family. 
The younger people of Japan, who have thoroughly grasped the 
significance of a new order in greater East Asia, are contributing 
their total might to stabilize the course of new life on a permanent 
footing. While young gitls along with their school studies and 
performance of their household duties and such attistic activities 
as ikébana (ower arrangement) and cha-no-yu (tea ceremony) are 
offering their services for wartime work, young boys dressed in 
students’ uniforms, Besides going to schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, are undergoing military training with the grim determina- 
tion to fight this war with America and Britain until final victory 
is attained. Also young factory workers attired in kokumin 
fuku ate willingly manning the war industry of the nation to 
turn out guns and munitions required for the unshakable defence 
of Japan and greater East Asia. 

The home front of Japan has many colourful sidelights. 
Quite apart from the activities solely connected with the te- 
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plenishment of the total war fabric; one is amazed to find that 
Japan within a year has given new directions to the gtowth of 
new type of art and culture. The wartime att and culture of 
Japan are not only reflecting the spirit of the times but al 
exposing a genuine evolution in the creative talent of the ea 
Literature, painting and other branches of fine arts have assumed 
such an outspoken national form that they have Mera 
axis of a new cultural harmony which is about to take sha in 
eee East Asia. The latest tendency in the art and se 
Jee fittingly endotses the viewpoint that this country 
Tealistically and subjectively anxious to assist in the teorienta- 
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Vit 


NE of the essential elements of the Japanese spirit is the unaffected 
admiration for the beauties of Nature. The Japanese people try 
to live in association with Nature, for they are wont to perceive the 
harmony of life as derived from the orderly manifestation of the cosmos. 
For that treason, Japanese gardens ate miniature reproductions of 
Nature. A garden where there is no tree or grass is called Aaré sansui— 
dry landscape ; whereas a garden reptesenting a woodland interspersed 
with flower-beds and ponds is known as rinsén. Both these two styles 
of gardening are in tune with particular schematic arrangements of 
things of Nature. Because the art of Japanese gardening pursues | 
Natute as its objective, it lays emphasis on the construction of artificial 
hills, waterfalls, flower-beds, fountains and shrubs. 

Our approximation of Nature is based on intuitive affection. We do 
not remain satisfied only with appreciating its charming schematic 
arrangements ; we endeavour to propagate anew the perspectives of 
those arrangements by creating diverse artistic objects. That is why 
we have the art of bowkéi, or tray landscape. A bonkéi is a miniature 
landscape garden in a shallow basin or a porcelain tray. We also have 
the art of bonsai, or the raising of trees in small pots in a dwarfed 
manner. A ttee is purposely stunted to add a new grace to its original 
beauty. We have a special fondness for stones, too. No Japanese garden 
is thought complete without stone works, such as lantern-stands and 
stepping-stones. The rock gardens of the Occident appear simple 
and rugged when they are compared with the stone works of Japanese 
gardens. The art of bonséki, or constructing a landscape garden in a 
tray by the exclusive use of stones and sand, has no parallel in the 
zsthetic conception of the West. It has developed from our fondness 
for stones. It came into great fashion in the Muromachi period (1338- 
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1602), being influenced by the arts of tea ceremony, incense burning 
and flower arrangement. In making bomséki, stones of various shapes 
and sizes ate so arranged as to show mountains, islands, rocks, etc., 
and sands of two or three colours are added to represent snow, water 
and land. This art aims at introducing natural atmosphere on a mini- 
ature scale into a Japanese room to enhance its elegance. 

The features of Nature are eloquently prominent in the patterns 
of Japanese architecture. All types of houses ate built with the specific 
notion of keeping them open to the environments of Nature. Shrines, 
temples, monasteries, mansions of the gentility, houses of the poor, 
tooms for tea ceremony, all have aspects which ate related to the 
schematic arrangements of Nature. As objects of Nature have a simple 
elegance, so our houses are constructed in a simple, elegant style. The 
woodwork of a house is not polished; but care is taken to bring out 
the natural grain of wood. All the sections of a house, its couttyatrds 
and the garden are so artistically harmonized that the changing moods 
of Nature and the beauties of different seasons are caught within its 
surroundings. In view of this characteristic, a Japanese house con- 
stantly remains in consociation with Nature. 

Shinto architecture has a simple beauty which is in accord with the 
simplicity of Nature. It achieves vatiety and effect, as seen in numerous 


. Places of worship, by the arrangements of such structures as the main 


sanctuary, the hall for public worship, the intervening structure to 
which a worshipper may proceed to offer a votive tablet, the place for 
festive celebrations, the chamber for dance and music offerings, the 
pavilion whete a miniature shrine is displayed on festive occasions, a 
stone hand-washing trough under a roof, the hall for purification ser- 
vice and the stable. In a Buddhist temple, changeful effects of architec- 
ture are created by the arrangement of a seven-toofed pagoda, a hall 
dedicated to the temple-founder, a sanctuary, a shrine for territorial 
tutelary deity, a temple for the deity protecting the living quarters of 
the monks and other establishments. In fact, a Shinto shrine or a 
Buddhist temple is so planned that those who visit it for devotional 
purposes may at once feel the hallowed atmosphere surrounding the 
place itself and enjoy, at the same time, scengs of Nature presented there 
under delightful conditions. Every Japanese place of wotship has a 
beautiful garden which enables it to remain in companionship with 
Nature. This indicates our cosmothetic mentalit 
indivisibility with Nature. =e 

The representation of Nature in Western architecture is altogether 


y, a8 well as out 
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different from our architectural conception. With a few exceptions 
like the castle of Urbino in central Italy and the chataeux of Chantilly 
and Fontainebleau, the technique of Western architecture lays concen- 
trated stress on raising imposing, magnificent and gorgeous edifices 
subordinating the beauties of Nature. However, Occidental country- 
houses and villas try to depict natural scenes to arrest the quietude and 
sublimity of Nature. Even then they do not have that simple, elegant 
estheticism which is so abundantly noticeable in Japanese houses. 
Strictly speaking, while Western architecture mainly concerns itself with 
exhibiting magnificence, Japanese architecture attaches fundamental 
importance to revealing simplicity. Western churches are commanding 
and decorative ; but Japanese shrines and temples are unpretentious 
and devoid of showy decorations. The Western approach to Nature 
is dynamic and assertive ; the Japanese apptoach to Natute is collabora- 
tive and cosmothetical. 

The Japanese view of Nature is clearly manifested in the art of 
flower arrangement—ikébana. It originated in the time of Prince 
Shoh-toku (573-621) and attained its zenith during the second half of 
the Tokugawa period. Its purpose is to expose Nature in an idealistic 
form and, therefore, it aims at transferring flowers and trees to a vase 
with devices to keep them alive undet conditions as of Nature. The 
vety idea of ‘kébana must be distinguished from the Western practice 
of making bouquets and garlands and putting a bunch of flowers in a 
vase. The Occidental way of appreciating flowers has a materialistic 
touch. The ikébana of Japan has a spirtitualistic import, because it 
truly symbolizes the idealism of Nature. 

Japanese cookery makes a point of bringing out the natural fla- 
vouts of materials cooked. Fish and vegetables of each alternating 
season of the year are prepared and served so as to keep their intrinsic 
tastes pute and fresh. The principle emphasized in Japanese cuisine 
is wholly different from that of European or Chinese cookery. In 
Japanese dishes, care is taken to retain the original flavours of food- 
stuffs. In Western and Chinese cookery, spices and condiments are 
copiously used in order to create artificial tastes at the expense of the 
inherent tastes of the materials cooked. For hot and cold seasons, 
Japan has different varieties of dishes. Cold dishes are favoured in 
summer, and steamed and fried dishes are relished in winter. : This 
differentiation discloses that our taste for food varies in terms of the 
vatiable effects of seasonal changes. Japanese cakes and sweets are 
designed in the patterns of some particular natural phenomena, and 
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their names ate associated with certain flowers, birds and pleasing 
objects. No less thought and art are bestowed on patterns of table- 
ware and on designs painted thereon chiefly to make them as appealing 
to the eye as foods are made appealing to the palate. 

In Japanese painting, landscapes, birds and flowers are by far in 
preponderance. Scroll pictures hung in alcoves are changed at least 
as often as the seasons of the year change. In poetry, themes on Nature, 
usually extolling its beauty, are most common. In prose writing as 
well, Nature is decidedly a favourite subject. This marked fondness 


for Nature is a distinct feature of Japanese literature and painting. ° 


Another point of note is the selection of objects of Nature as the vehicles 
to express human emotions, joy and sorrow. ‘To what extent we ate 
conscious of Natute’s charm can be seen from the design of hana karuta 
—floral playing cards. Hana karuta is a set of forty-eight cards stamped 
with floral designs, each flower being chosen for each of the twelve 
months. The patterns worked on female garments and the family 
crests embossed on outer garments of Japanese dresses ate almost with- 
out exception floral in conception. Flower constitutes a representa- 
tive element of Japanese zstheticism which exposes eloquently the grace 
of Nature in varied denominations. Even rites and ceremonies per- 
formed in the year are invariably related to the movements of seasons. 

It is quite obvious that the life of the Japanese people is inter- 
woven with Nature. We have made it a custom to see flower in spring, 
moon in autumn and snow in winter. When sea tides rise and fall in 
greater degrees in spring or summer, people go out to bring shellfish 
from the dried sea-bed. In autumn, mushrooms ate gathered from 
woody hills, and in spring edible grasses are picked. During summer 
months, the Japanese people are inclined to introduce an atmosphere 
of coolness into their houses, and so they hung bamboo-blinds glass- 
bells and soft-paper lanterns. The Jukata, or light cotton imono of 
artistic print, is one of the delights of summer. It is, indeed, note- 
worthy that the tenor of Japanese life changes with the alteration of 
seasons, always adapting itself to conditions of Nature. 

Prior to the introduction of European medical science into our 
country, remedial substances used by our people were entirely taken 
from plants, herbs, tree barks and roots. This practice was ae 
because the people attached supteme importance to the appliance of 
Nature-made medicines as curatives, Furthermore, the love of Natute 
was reflected in the process of dyeing, and perhaps that is wh an 
used only pigments of vegetable orici nd ee 

g' Origin as against the use of mineral 
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pigments in the West. Although Japan’s reliance on things of Nature 
has undergone transformations in modern times, there has been no 
striking deterioration in its traditional view of Nature. For example, 
the Japanese people still relish fish and vegetables in preference to meat 
and milk which are greatly liked in the West. They still use garments 
of cotton and silk and wear clogs, in spite of the currency of Western 
apparel and leather shoes. 

It would be absolutely inaccurate to suggest that the minds of the 
Western people are closed to Nature. They also have sentiments which 
try to commune with its spirit. The only thing that can be pointed out 
is that not one of the Western nations follows the spirit of Nature as a 
national ideology. In Japan, however, the admiration for Nature is 
an integral part of national life and culture. To it, the love of Nature 
is a tradition and heritage. The Japanese way of life cannot be dis- 
associated from the way of Nature. The Japanese spirit spontaneously 
draws its vitality from the spirit of Nature. 


TX 


The Japanse spirit urges one to be free from desire or gain. Being 
influenced by Confucianism and Buddhism, the Japanese people have 
developed the mentality of minimizing their interest in material wealth 
and personal flourish. They ate neither devotees of mundanism nor 
wotshippets of Mammon. They are by nature acclimatized to simple 
living, and in consequence, simplicity is a glowing trait of the Japa- 
nese tace. In view of their sense of simplicity, the Japanese people 
atte vety patticular about personal cleanliness. When they return from 
a funeral, they throw grains of salt upon themselves as a mark of purifi- 
cation. Salt is regarded in Japan as a purifier. It is customary to 
sprinkle it over one who has returned from a visit to a bereaved house. 
It is also placed in a pyramidical shape in front of the entrance of a 
restaurant to denote that it has been purified to receive guests. The 
wrestlers, on entering the fighting ring, purify themselves by sprinkl- 
ing salt. Purification, which is the other name of cleanliness, is a 
prerequisite of our way of living in simpliciy and in purity. 

The Japanese people readily acknowledge their faults. The well- 
known historic incident of forty-seven ronins (mastetless retainers) may 
be taken as an illustration. In 1701, lord Asano of Akoh, being unable 
to bear the insults heaped upon him by Yoshi-hidé Kira, tried to kill 
him, but he was prevented from carrying out his revenge by Yosahei 
Kajiwara, a warrior of noted physical strength, who held him back. 
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The Tokugawa Shogunate ordered lord Asano to commit disembowel- 
ment to atone his misdemeanour. Later on, Yosahei Kajiwara called 
on Yoshio Oh-ishi, the first retainer of the late lord Asano, and asked 
him to forgive him for having prevented his departed master from 
cartying out his revenge. When Obh-ishi, after the extinction of the 
Asano house retired to lead a gay life in order to keep his fixed resolve 
of avenging his master’s untimely end secret, Kikén Murakami, a 
samurai of Satsuma, visited him and reminded him of his duty to ihe 
late master. Though the visitor openly insulted him, he tcfused to 
unmask himself. Subsequently, Ohishi with his forty-six followers 
cattied out his revenge on Yoshi-hidé Kira and thereafter each one of 
them killed themselves. Kikén Murakami, coming to know of the 
incident, became so repentant for the wrong he had previously done to 
Ohishi that he forthwith went to the tomb of the departed retainer and 
committed disembowelment, thus offering his life as the best proof of 
his penitence. 

The Japanese sense of elegance embraces even those phases of life 
and living which are considered unimportant. For instance ptivies 
are constructed with an eye toward esthetic elegance. Even incense is 
burnt and flowers are kept in privies. No less thought is given to the 
hand-washing place where a pleasant effect is sometimes achieved b 
strewing dry pine leaves, or by placing a moss-covered stone bons 
to feceive running water. The Japanese bath-room, likewise, has an 
artistic grace. It is made in such a way that a bather, if he desires can 
enjoy the outside scenery from within. ; 

Candour and outspokenness are counted among the' qualities of 
the Japanese people. In our literature there are stories dealing with 
flatulence and dung, which certainly exemplify our extreme ene 
A certain haiku poet of old was given the nickname of “ the hors duns 
of Ohtsu.” Basho has a baikw poem on the stale of horse. In th N: ib i 
Shoki, the earliest historical record extant in the conte a as re 
referred to have originated from solid excrements. Pees is 
often taken up as a subject matter by satirists or composers of séuryit 
poems. A séuryu is a variation from a daiku and consists of sacs 
syllables. It treats human affairs in the freest manner possible and is 
very popular among the ordinary people. Its entire tone is ither 
ae anna: or terse and satirical. Flatulence is also a eoatete 

ject of tobayé artists. <A tobayéis a kin i igi 
cteated by Abott Toba. Now ie term omc. oan a co 
in general. All these candid expressions should not be nancial 
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vulgarities, but should be viewed as oddities of national candour and 
outspokenness, In the National Library of Paris there is a picture 
showing a woman urinating on a roadside, and it has the caption: 
“* Necessity Knows No Law.” In the Dresden Museum there is a 
painting of Dutch painter Adriaen Brouwer (1606-1638) under the 
title of “‘ The Unpleasant Duty of a Parent,” in which a child is shown 
being helped after his bowel evacuation. These pictures cannot be 
dismissed as vulgar things just because they represent an unbecoming 
side of life and living. Their artistic merit lies in their outspoken and 
frank portrayal of the seamy side of the existence. 

The Japanese tetm rashiku signifies that moral standard by which 
one should be true to oneself. The same moral thought is conveyed 
when an old man is told to be as an old man should be, a child as a 
child should be and a woman as a woman should be. Because of this 
classification, every man, woman and child are made aware of their- 
moral responsibilities and the duty of remaining true to their respect- 
ive spheres. In the Japanese society men and women ate differently 
placed, for it acknowledges the difference in their missions in life. 
The mission of Japanese women is to manage the responsibilities of 
home and, therefore, the maintenance of home life consitutes their 
fundamental duty. In the West, however, women are allowed to claim 
equality with men. Due to theit unique devotion to home, Japanese 
women always try to beautify their home life. They take delight in 
making dolls, rag-pictures, and embroidery pieces and learn to sing, 
dance and play samisén and koto. They also try to become proficient 
in flower arrangement, tea ceremony, painting and verse composition. 
These artistic tastes of them make our home life elegantly attractive. 

For the purpose of keeping up our cultural standard, young girls, 
as a rule, are educated in fine arts. They are also encouraged to study 
calligraphy, atchery and fencing. As a minimum need, they are re- 
quited to have a general knowledge of flower arrangement and tea 
ceremony. For outdoor sports, they have their own types of games 
and pastimes. Among the indoor recteations, they have the game of 
battledore and shuttlecock. For small girls, there is the favourite in- 
door game of ayatori (cat’s cradle). In this play, a cord of about five shaku 
long is knotted together at ends making a ring. This ring is taken by 
a gitl and is hung on her fingers and wrists, so that she can make novel 
shapes of things, such as drum, river, fish, etc. After her turn another 
girl takes possession of the ring to make different shapes of things. 
For domestic training, which is more important to family life, young 
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women aré taught to sew and cook, and they ate made thoroughly 
conversant with the household duties. By giving this type of general 
training, women in Japan ate taught as they should be. 

Bushido teaches that ‘‘ subjects should be subjects even when the 
tuler fails to be a proper ruler.” This means that one should remain 
true to his vow of allegiance whatever may be the ultimate consequence, 
Hence, there are such popular sayings as “ the gentleman soldier should 
pick his teeth even if he went mealless ” and “reduced in means one 
may be, he should remember that he is the master of a castle and one 
whole province.” The idea underlying these expressions is that one 
should accept a sttaitened condition with courage and continue to 
temain loyal to his cause. From this belief has sprung up the custom 
of observing one’s own sphere of work ot duty without being affected 
by adverse and difficult circumstances. Every Japanese is extremely 
conscious that he must at any cost accomplish the task entrusted to 
him. In other words, to him, his duty is mote than a responsibility ; 
itis his vocation in life. Consequently, he is fully cognisant that his 
life is dedicated to the service of his country. 

The ideal of being true to oneself is cherished as a reality in Japan. 
It concomitantly gives birth to the virtue of contentment. When 
any one can remain within his own sphere and be content with his lot, 
he will naturally become a modest being. And whete people are 
guided by the modesty of mind, there can be no sttife of any kind. 
Inasmuch as the Japanese people are modest and satisfied with their 
allotted lots, they remain always true to the cause of the country and 
exert their best for the promotion of national interests. In their stations 
in life, they are guided by the spitit of collectivism. They ate neither 
individualists nor self-seekers. They form a national family animated 
by the desire to protect the integrity and the solidarity of their countty, 
That is why they place the welfare of the country above theit own wel- 
fare. This is undoubtedly a unique feature of Japan. 

Western critics often express the opinion that the Japanese people 
are imitators rather than Ofiginators. Since it is an accepted fact that 
human originality can develop only as an offspring of experience and 
thought, if one utilizes the experience and thought of another to create 
something new, that creation cannot be classified as imitation; it 
should be recognized as original contribution. The assimilation of 
alien things by a nation to foster its own culture and civilization cannot 
be held as imitancy ; it should be tegatded as innate creative faculty. 
The way Japan has assimilated foreign thoughts and expetiences does 
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not teveal any trace of imitation, for it has thoroughly nationalized 
them by giving congenial national forms and characters. 

In Japan things foreign have been so nationalized that they do not 
appear incongurous in any wise. The Japanese spirit directs the people 
to seek knowledge from outside for the wholesome benefit of the 
nation, Any foreign idea or institution, if, after examination, is found 
to be of national benefit, it is immediately nationalized in consonance 
with the national mode of life to further the cause of the country. That 
nationalization does not exist as a copy, but as a part of things indige- 
nous. In their judicious absorption of foreign ideas and institutions and 
in theit capacity to adapt them into their own system, the Japanese 
people have proved themselves highly creative. Hence, it would be 
mere wishful opinion to state that the Japanese people are imitators. 
We have in us a spirit of progress; and this spirit of progress lies at the 
back of our national advancement. When we take a thing from out- 
side, we nationalize it in our own way to enlarge the scope of our 
spirit of progress. / 

Buddhism of India and philosophic conceptions of China, on their 
introduction into Japan, blossomed in a thoroughly indigenous man- 
ner, because the Japanese people nationalized them in their own way, 
being conscious of their practical value in the progress of the nation. 
It may be said that Japan gave pragmatic shapes to Buddhism and 
Chinese philosophy in an effort to practicalize the evolution of its 
cultute and civilization. ‘The creative faculty derived from Shintoism 
enabled the Japanese people to Japanize Buddhism and Chinese 
philosophy. In the same way, Japan later on absorbed Western 
science and other beneficial things of the Occident to insure its own 
advancement. The assimilative spirit of Japan is its protective safe- 
guard against national decay. It is always in touch with progress to 
facilitate national enrichment. 

In the feudal period, Japan, having perfected the system of national 
progress, concentrated on creating new indigenous objects of excellent 
character. It proved its creative genius in art and literature, as well 
as in matters connected with daily living, food, clothing and habitation, 
Japanese craft, too, in spite of limitation in scientific and technical 
knowledge, flourished in a worthy manner. In the Tokugawa period, 
when isolation was enforced as a national policy, Japanese culture, 
drawing fresh inspiration from the national creative talent, made a 
commendable stride. Unfortunately, bereft of outside contacts, Japan 
failed to make a headway in scientific things. Yet the need of acquiring 
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scientific knowledge was not overlooked. Many visionaty men 
devoted themselves to scientific studies, and creative manufacturers 
started making a few kinds of mechanical articles. For instance, one 
machinist manufactured a clock of novel design by using a file only, 
and Tobei Kunitomo and Hisashighé Tanaka gave a new direction to 
gun-making, 

As the Tokugawa Shogunate tabooed any study on Western 
science, the science-enthusiasts found it hard to give expressions to 
their ideas. Notwithstanding the strict official control, several scientific- 
minded people espoused the cause of science by advocating the streng- 
thening of national defence. Shihei Hayashi (Rin) (1738-1793), an ardent 
ctitic of naval affairs, expressed the view that Japan must have a strong 
navy to protect itself against a foreign attack. In 1786, he published 
his Sangoku Tsuran Zusttsu (Geopolitics of Korea, the Loochoo Islands 
and Hokkaido), and five years later he came out with the Kaikoku 
Heidan (A Discourse on Japan’s Naval Affairs) in sixteen volumes. 
Sadanobu Matsudaira, minister of the Tokugawa Government, con- 
sidered these books inimical to the interest of the State, and so he im- 
ptisoned Hayashi and destroyed the wood blocks of the books. Koh- 
kichi Ukida, who flew in a machine of his own manufacture, was told 
by the Shogunate that “‘he who did what nobody has done, be it for 
amusement, was guilty of a crime.” In consequence, he was banished 
to a distant place and his flying machine confiscated, 


x 


The intuitive faculty of Japan has always been its great asset. 
We try to understand a thing by mental petception rather than through 
argumentative analysis. Ratiocination is alien to our nature. Our 
outlook and culture are dependent on our intuitive judgment. In the 
past, our intuition helped us to safeguard our existence and national 
advancement. At present, our intuition is also playing its settled réle 
to contribute its share in the maintenance of human fellowship. Our 
intuitive understanding does not indicate that we are deficient in follow- 
ing the logical course of an argument. It only ptefigures that we can 
petceive the moot point of logic intuitively without any recoutse to a 
long chain of arguments. We can go at the bottom of a thing by our 
mental deduction, thereby dispensing with the need of lengthy synthetic 
discussions, 
___ Japanese culture, being one of intuition, reflects intuitive cteativity 
in its every phase and aspect. The Japanese people can visualize the 
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importance of a thing intuitively and also can nationalize it intuitively. 
For that reason alone, the development of Japan has been comparatively 
swift and pragmatic. On account of intuitive understanding, we have an 
inborn disposition for creating things or improving on things created 
by others. The art of printing, originating in China, developed in 
Japan vety much earlier than in Western countries. The oldest print- 
ed sheets known to Japanese history are selections from Buddhist 
sutras. They were printed under orders of the Emperor Shohtoku 
in the first year of Hohki, corresponding to the year 770 of the Christian 
eta. In commemoration of a campaign successfully brought to a close 
in that year, the Emperor had a million of small triple-roofed mounds 
put up. The sheets were entombed in each of these mounds and also 
distributed among sixteen monasteries in Kyoto and Nara. 

In Europe, oil painting seems to have originated around the twelfth 
century. In Japan, oil painting was known from the close of the sixth 
to the beginning of the seventh centuries. The oil paint was made by 
the use of mitsuda-soh—the Japanese name for litharge (Pbo). According 
to its colour, it is called iz (golden) mitsuda-soh or ghin (silver) mitsuda- 
soh. Itis still used as ointment for colouring ceramic ware, glass, etc. 
At that remote time, the method of Japanese oil painting was the same 
as that later developed in Europe. But the art died out, because it 
was exclusively confined to the painting of patterns on lacquer wate. 

The merchant vessels engaged in foreign trade under red-seal 
charters, prior to the closing of Japanese ports to foreign intercourse 
by the Tokugawa Shogunate, wete superior in construction and design 
in comparison with the mercantile marine of Europe of that time. 
The tule of load-line was established in the Tokugawa petiod on the 
same principle as it is followed now. In the second quarter of the 
seventeenth centuty, a special type of war vessels were constructed at 
shipyards in the Inland Sea, where a number of feudatory barons had 
navies of considerable strength. This special type was a prototype of 
the submarine, the first instance of which in the West is traced to the 
yeat 1624, that is, a little earlier before Japan exerting its own initia- 
tive conceived the aforesaid type. ; 

As has been already mentioned, the credit for the first successful 
flying in the world, though the motive power was provided by hand, 
must be given to Koh-kichi Ukida, who hailed from Okayama. His 
regular occupation was mounting pictures and paper screens. It is, 
indeed, strange that his mind should have turned to aerial locomotion. 
It is culled from historical records that he successfully flew in a device 
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of his own in June, 1785. It is true that Leonardo da Vinci’s study of 
aeronautics goes back much earlier as can be gathered from a number of 
sketches of wings he had made to be attached to arms and lees. Leo- 
nartdo’s flying device is known to have been tried by one of his pupils 
with disastrous result. But the Japanese inventor successfully flew in 
his device and, therefore, as a matter of course the credit for first 
flying should be given to him. 

In the Ghémpei period, which roughly covers the twelfth century, 
kites wete flown for reconnaissance purposes. In the military expedi- 
tion to Korea undertaken by Hidéyoshi Toyotomi in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, Kiyomasa Kato used a number of special war 
chariots, which were called “‘ tortoise-shell carriages.” ‘These vehicles 
were made by sewing many pieces of cattle hides one upon another, 
and they were in conception akin to modern tanks. Yukimura Sanada, 
who had few equals as a military strategist, proved his resourcefulness 
when he fought for the cause of the Toyotomi house at the Osaka 
castle. One of the surprises he sprang on the enemy was in the form 
of a powder made from sun-dried jelly-fish. This powder, when thrown 
windward, caused the enemy tanks to have sneezing paroxyms. In 
addition, it so irritated the eyes that tears ran down. This powder 
was called “* Sanada jelly-fish,” and it can be likened to the use of chemi- 
cals in modern warfare. ‘The use of poison gas, on the other hand 
was developed by the Shin-yoh school of Jujitsu. 

Ninjuisu, the art of invisible movements, was practised during 
hostilities. Schools of this military art early worked out schemes of 
laying smoke screens and some devices of camouflage. The shurikén, 
a hand-throwing dirk, used by them and others ptoved as effective as a 
pistol shot. A buccaneer by the name of Murakami, who had descend- 
ed from the Murakami branch family of Tnnoshima and Kurushima 
Islands in the Inland Sea, invented a hand-driven ship propeller more 
than five centuries ago. A thousand years back one Japanese invented 
what is known as narukamé, a kind of sound catching instrument. ‘This 
device, like the modern audiphone, was used to detect the approach of 
the enemy by sound. me 

During the age of feudal wats, gun-manufactuting attained a fair 
development in Japan. But it fell into decay after the Tokugawa 
Shogunate enforced its seclusion policy. Then in the latter part of 
the Tokugawa period, when the question of national defence assumed 
new impottance, the enterprise of gun-manufacturing was revived and 
Tobei Kunitomo (1778-1840), a gunsmith hailing from Obmi Province, 
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proved his creative talent. One day a friend of his who was a scholar 
in Dutch showed him a booklet of that country in which the principle 
of making air-gun was explained. Kunitomo studied the principle 
and made an air-gun almost as good as the one explained in the booklet. 
When later on he had the opportunity of seeing a foreign-made air-gun, 
he was able to make his design as perfect as possible. With the object 
of placing the manufacture of hand-guns and large pieces of ordnance 
in the hands of ordinary blacksmiths, Kunitomo wrote a book setting 
forth the principle of gun-making in an extremely simple manner. To 
his ingenuity must be ascribed such devices as fire arrow, steel catapult, 
reflector lantern made by placing oil on water and burning a wick in 
the oil, and fountain pen. Fire arrow was used as a means to hoist a 
signal by releasing gas pressure generated by the combustion of gun 
powder inserted in the arrow itself. Kunitomo also invented a telescope 
by fixing crystal lens. 

Taka-kazu Séki (1642-1708) was a gteat mathematician and the 
otiginatot of complex and intricate plane calculation on the Japanese 
abacus. Algebra, equation, theory of maximum and minimum, measure- 
ment of regular polygon and sphetical measurement of an orb were 
expounded by him. He was a contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton. He 
discovered the principles of squaring the circle before the latter had 
enunciated the theory of differential and integral calculus. After his 
death his able disciple, Katahiro Takébé (1664-1739), who was also a 
distinguished mathematician and astronomer, together with his eldest 
brother Kata-akira and elder brother Kata-yuki, solved many problems 
relating to infinite series. After him came Chokuyen Yasushima who 
perfected the method of integral calculus. It must be noted that these 
mathematicians solved diverse problems by applying the system of 
mathematics developed in the country itself, which undoubtedly was 
far from adequate compared to European mathematics. ‘Therefore, 
their contributions ate all the more, creditable. 

The process of executing cloissoné work was introduced from 
Korea in the Témpyo eta (729-748), but the use of the root of shiran,a 
species of the orchid family, for inlaying colours and patterns is of 
purely Japanese origin. Latterly, Japan has developed new types by 
inventing such devices as musén shippoh (wireless cloissoné), tsuchi-okoshi 
shippoh (nammer-taised cloissoné) and tob-tai shippoh (looking through 
cloissoné). The first is a kind of cloissoné whose partition wires are 
taken off each time after the enamel stuffing is finished. In the second 
the figures are beaten into or raised upon gold, silver, copper, or 
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iron grounds and then cloissoné is enamelled upon them. ‘This js 
less gorgeous than usual cloissoné and far more suggestively tasteful, 
The third has a heavy transparent coating over the whole surface. 

Pearl culture was attempted in Japan from the very early period. 
A crude method of pearl culture was known in ancient China. The 
present method of pearl culture in our country was perfected by Dr, 
Kakichi Mitsukuri in the latter part of the Meiji era. The fact that 
Japanese pearls are liked all over the world is evidence enough that our 
pearl industry has attained an enviable position. Our pearl culture 
fittingly clarifies the fact that we have in us an inbred creative talent 
which is capable of producing objects quite independently. Moreover, 
instances quoted in the foregoing forcefully disclose the potentiality of 
out independent creative urge, which emanates from our intuitive 
faculty of seeking progtess. 

In China, under the Ming Dynasty, well-tempered pitch (Whol- 
temperierte Stinmung) was defined as “‘thitteen successive tones ”? by 
Chu Tai-yu. Quite independent of this definition, Japanese mathema- 
tician Ghénkei Nakané discovered a similar theory of musical pitch in 
the Ghénroku era (1688-1703). Though no Specific name was given 
to it, the scale he defined was a mean standard of tone, the calculation 
being made by reduction of the octave to its twelfth root. Around 
the same eta, musical notes were standardized for samisén music. In 
the West, the standard of musical pitch was not definitely settled until 
half a century later, or about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The kabuki stage has developed distinct, original ideas and tech- 
niques. What is now called the tevolving stage was known to Japan 
in the feudal period, when a round board was fixed in the centre ‘of the 
stage for quick change of scenes. We have such original stage devices 
as aori, dondén-gayéshi, gandoh-gayéshi, déingaku-gayéshi and dan-gayéshi. 
Ari is a kind of device by which the side background of the stage is 
partitioned lengthwise into two and joined together by means of hinges. 
Each side of the piece has a picture painted on it and this facilitates the 
adjustment of a scene in a speedy manner. By means of dondén-gayéshi 
the scene depicted on the reverse side of the main background is shown, it 
being revolved by moving an axis fixed in the centre horizontally. Gan- 
doh-gayéshi which is also called hako-ténjin has the same ptinciple as dondén- 
gyéshi. ‘The only difference in this case is that an object to be changed 
is on the stage itself, such as a house and not the background. When 
the same device is applied to change a small object on the stage it is 
called déngaku-gayéshi. Dan-gayéshi is the method of changing the 
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background according to the number of changes required in a scene. 
Then there is the stage trick of haya-gawari, which is employed to enable 
a performer to play double or multipile réles by effecting changes in 
sex, dress and make-up on the stage within the briefest time possible. 
The special facial make-up known as kumadori used by Kabuki actors to 
heighten the purport of their characters and emotions is something 
unique in this country. This make-up is done by putting coloured 
streaks on the eyebrows, around the eyes, nose, mouth, jaw, etc. 

In the past, the technique of our castle construction showed a 
rematkable originality and ingenuity. The system of marking out 
sites_-by means of ropes was well adapted to the changeful conditions of 
Japanese terrain. Castle moats, keeps and roofed gates were planned 
not only to meet the multitudinous requirements of defence, but also 
the requirements of estheticism. The effects achieved by the arrange- 
ment of white walls, roofs covered with blue-coloured bronze tiles, 
garden pines reflecting on moat waters and cherry trees fringing the 
riding grounds were so picturesque that Japanese castles often appealed 
more as things of beauty than of foritification. 

For the purpose of castle defence, squares and passages wete built 
within the castle grounds. There were sora-no-kuchi (tiget’s mouth), 
uma-dashi and masugata. ‘The first was the entrance to a castle and it 
was called so because of the difficulty to negotiate it. The second 
consisted of a parapet or a rampart and a moat in front of the castle 
gate. It was erected to protect the tora-no-kuchi. The thitd was a 
squate open space between the first and the second gates ofa castle. It 
was defended by parapets or ramparts erected around it. Its usual size 
was five by eight &éz. It could hold 240 foot-soldiers or forty mounted 
watriors. <A castle also had yokoya-gaké constructions for defending its 
sides, and from the top of these constructions arrows were released into 
the sides of besieging enemy forces. There were cleverly planned and 
stoutly built embrasures for discharging firearms, shooting arrows and 
rolling down stones, besides strategically placed drawbridges to prevent 
close pursuit, secret underground exits and concealed chambets to afford 
refuge in difficult moments. All these elaborate defence precautions 
were taken to make a Japanese castle as invulnerable as possible. 

Ingenuity is one of the traits of Japanese architecture. At the 
Toh-sho-gu Temple of Nikko and elsewhere audibly responding dra- 
gons have been constructed as features of mural decoration. The 
wooden verandah running outside the main hall of the Chion-in Tem- 
ple in Kyoto and a similar verandah at the Nijyo castle of the same city, 
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true to their designation of aguisu bari, meaning “‘ to be so floored as to 
produce the note of the nightingale,” give a not unpleasant sound at 
each step when one walks over them. The “‘ sleeping dragon ”’ at the 
Koh-daiji Temple of Kyoto also makes itself heard to visitors under a 
cettain condition. Perhaps the best ingenuity in pictorial att is seen 
in the dragon painted by Tan-yu Kano and now preserved in the Nijyo 
castle. This dragon is said to glare at a spectator when it is observed 
from any of the four points of the compass. Hence, it is called the 
““fout-way stating dragon.’ In the art collection of the Seirénji 
Temple of Kyoto there is a picture by Yeitoku Kano which is so de- 
picted that it presents a frontal view in three directions. One of the 
transom windows made by Hidari-Jingoro, a famous wood catver, 
now seen at the Nijyo castle presents two different designs when viewed 
from the front and the back. The Katsura palace garden and the Ghin- 
kakuji garden, both of Kyoto, present frontal views from any of the 
four directions. 

The technique of building earthquake-proof structures has been 
a speciality of our country froma long time. We may cite as an instance 
one of the buildings of the Imperial palace of Kyoto. There ate also 
numetous historical shrines, temples, mansions and residences which 
are quite earthquake-proof. On the other hand, unique devices against 
humidity—devices for which Japanese atchitectute may well claim full 
measure of originality—are to be seen in the Shoh-soh-in Temple of 
Nara, in the storehouse of Buddhist sutras at the Zoh-jyo-ji Temple, 
Shiba, Tokyo, and in the Toh-sho-gu Temple of Nikko. 

In the Kohka era (1844-1847), a watchmaker named Shokichi 
produced a timepiece to be worn on a finger. Hisashighé Tanaka, a 
machinist who lived from the close of the Yédo period to the early 
part of the Meiji era, invented what was called a permanent clock which, 
consisting of six dials, was wound for four hundred days. He also 
produced a series of novel and ornamental timepieces and termed 
them ‘‘ drum clocks,” ‘‘ big gun clocks,” “inroh (silver or ted sandal- 
wood) watches”? and ‘‘nétsuké (hour-striking) watches.” Another 
kind of clock he invented had a dial to show seasonal changes in diurnal 
and nocturnal hours. 

The natural creative ability of Japan is fully reflected in the arrange- 
ment of the abacus and in the playing system of the national game of go. 
Shunkai Shibukawa, even without the aid of a telescope, counted as 
many as 1,773 stars belonging as from the first to the fifth magnitudes. 
His attainment was really remarkable since the number of stats known 
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to modetn science in these magnitudes is only 1,835. The same 
aptitude was shown in the field of map-making. Tadataka Ino, despite 
the lack of equipment, drew very accurate maps of Japan in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. These maps are still extant. During 
the Tokugawa period, water was drawn from the Tamagawa River in 
Yédo (now Tokyo) to meet the water supply of the capital. The way 
the aqueduct was laid from the river to the city was somewhat like 
the modern system of conveying water. 

From this long explanation of Japan’s inventive skill, one cannot 
but come to the conclusion that this nation is gifted with a characteristic 
creative bent of mind. Our intuitive faculty is such that it continuously 
guides us to remain associated with ingenuity with the object of ex- 
panding our fold of culture and civilization. Consequently, while 
exerting our own creative power, we, at the same time, try to assimilate 
the experiences and thoughts of others to insure our national progress. 
That assimilation, being pationalization, can never be classified as 
imitation. In the Japan of today, which has attained its present status 
by assimilating the best of the East and the West, everything exists as 
part and parcel of things indigenous. Historically, many of these 
things can be proved of Eastern or Western origin. But what must be 
noted is that all of them in their practical forms expose genuine Japanese 
tradition, Japanese ingenuity and Japanese progressiveness. This 
exposition has become a practical, permanent reality, because the Japa- 
nese spitit impulsively and serenely manifests itself in creativity, in 
enlightenment and in advancement. 


(To be Concluded) | 
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COLONIZATION SPIRIT OF JAPAN 


The present “‘shokumin” (colonization) policy of Japan has a 
long historical background. Immediately after the termination of the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-5, interested citcles in our country began 
to study the subject of colonization ; but their study was confined to 
the understanding of the mechanism of the colonial enterprises of 
different Western nations. They did not obsetve the colonial policies 
of other countries from the standpoint of our national spirit. This 
limitation on their part was due to the fact that the long seclusion 
policy pursued by the Tokugawa Shogunate had narrowed down their 
vision of scrutinizing external political and economic phenomena. 
It is, therefore, natural that they attempted to petceive the meaning of 
“shokumin” by making a survey of the activities of those nations 
which already possessed colonies in the world. 

The emergence of the “shokumin” spirit in our country in the 
Meiji era was a natural reaction to the isolation policy of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. As the Government then, tecognizing the benefit of 
international intercourse, threw open the doors of Japan to foreign 
trade, the intelligentsia of the country found in the newly initiated 
foreign contacts an outlet to envision the world conditions from the 
viewpoint of national enrichment. As a result, they became interested 
in the question of colonization, and many a Japanese departed for 
foreign lands either to settle in those regions or acquite knowledge. 
In this way, the “‘ shokumin ” Spitit came to be developed—a spirit 
which received a new impetus after the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese 
War, when Japan by virtue of treaty rights obtained overseas territories 
from China. However, the colonization spirit was not given a definite 
shape until after the termination of the Russo-Japanese Wat of 1904-5. 
Ue EHS emer ar 

consequence, it began to study colonization as a hoe naticeal 
importance, Thus an approach was made for the first time to evolve 
a “ shokumin ” policy of purely Japanese character. 
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Retrospectively, it may be mentioned that at the initial stage our 
““shokumin”’ policy laid emphasis on the Western term ‘‘ colony,” 
and our experts, relying on the interpretations of foreign scholars, 
attached utilitarian motive to the phenomenal and political aspects of a 
colony, that is, they viewed colonization as a phenomenon related to the 
shifting of a body of people from one region to another owing to 
special political and economic factors. As against this, it is interesting 
to know that our scholats of the Yédo period, in spite of national 
isolation, looked upon the question of colony from a much broader 
angle. Hakuseki Arai had not only grasped the meaning of the word 
“colony” in its phenomenal and political aspects, but also had 
defined colonization as “‘the opening of a country for settlement.” 
Heisuké Kudoh used the term “‘kaigyo” (literally, opening a region 
for undertaking business or enterprise) to denote colonization. In the 
Japanese-Dutch dictionary of the Yédo period, the Dutch word for 
colony was translated as “‘ kaikoku” (opening a country) into Japa- 
nese. Toshiaki Honda, a celebrated thinker of that time, used this 
Japanese equivalent to convey our approximation in regard to colony. 
Even the Tokugawa Government used this term fora while. Aside 
from the literal import of the words ‘‘ kaigyo”’ and “‘ kaikoku,” they 
in spirit included a sentimental idea of guiding a community for its 
advancement. Témmin Namikawa, Shihei Rin and Masamichi Baba im- 
ptessively explained that such a sentimental idea was compatible with 
out national sentiment of rendering assistance to a people or a group 
of peoples. Therefore, it must be noted that in the Tokugawa period 
we had already established a national approach concerning colony. 

Since the word “‘ kaikoku ” is a rendition of the Dutch equivalent 
it cannot be accepted as a national expression. On the other hand 
the term “‘kaigyo,”’ because of its purely national origin, can be re 
gatded as the root source of the later designation of “shokumin.’ 
That is to say that the underlying sentiment of the word “ kaigyo ” is 
included in our “‘ shokumin ” spirit, and as such, our colonization policy 
is essentially different from that ofthe Western countries. The coloniza- 
tion spirit of Europe and America has as its fundamental element the 
desire to dominate by power; whereas our “‘shokumin” spirit 
sincerely aspires to assist in the development of a contiguous region, 
adhering to the principles of justice, benevolence and morality. Unlike 
the Western colonial spirit, which demands the usurpation of the legi- 
timate rights of a colony, our “‘ shokumin ” spirit asserts that a colony 
should be treated as an allied country, permitting it to reach its destined 
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status, 

When.Thomas Moote promoted the idea of utopia, he envisaged 
a communal social system for the benefit of mankind. But his idea of 
utopia found no practical expression in Britain, which country, im- 
plementing an imperialistic colonial policy, began to annex distant 
territories to usher in its own pattern of hegemony in the world. The 
colonial policy of Britain, which first centred upon trade, eventually 
blossomed into a political weapon of territorial expansion, and its 
colonies became pawns of imperialistic exploitation. The design of 
British colonial policy is not only to keep the colonies under subjuga- 
tion, but also deny them their legitimate tights to take their proper 
places in the comity of nations. In contrast, the “shokumin ” policy 
of Japan envisages the development of a region for mutual benefit and 
prosperity. This means that, while the ‘‘shokumin ” policy of Japan 
is of co-prosperous nature, the colonial policy of Britain is of capitalist- 
imperialistic character. Furthermore, British colonial policy, utterly 
disregarding the principle of human fellowship, practises racial in- 
equality—a practice which cannot be condoned by Japan whose “‘ shoku- 

min” spirit constantly urges it to foster racial harmony. 
_ At the outset of the modern age, every European Power adjusted 
its administrative structure on a racial State basis. The growth of this 
racial consciousness prompted an Eutopean Power having colonies to 
exercise a self-created attitude of superiority complex in its dealings 
with its colonies. The European Powers, by acquiting vast colonies 
in the Orient, began to look upon the Orientals as inferiot to the 
Occidentals. They purposely created a deplorable racial prejudice which 
became the sheet-anchor of their relations with the Asiatic countries 
Obsessed by their self-created superiority complex, they started imate 
fering in the way of life in East Asia. Britain, the leader of Oriental 
colonization, intervened in the affairs of China in order to superimpose 
- control over the political and economic life of the continent. The 
Bucur: olomann Mabe Sees ey 
» folloy - Meanwhile, Czarist Russia perfected a 
scheme of establishing an eastern empite. Under the sttess of such 
aggressive policies, China found itself powerless to retrieve the situa- 
aa and Japan, although it tealized the peril, had to submit to third 
se Fad ies oe ae Eeabe i East Asia, particularly when it was 
g wdown. It was only after the Russo- 
eet War that Japan awakened to the necessity of eliminating third 
ower influence from East Asia. But various circumstances conspired 
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to obstruct the execution of Japan’s policy until Manchoukuo was 
founded. After that Japan began to replenish its strength with a view 
to secuting the emancipation of East Asia from the Anglo-American 
politico-economic control Unfortunately, the China affair broke out, 
and Britain and America seized the occasion to entrench their positions 
on the continent The continuous Anglo-American pressure directed 
toward delaying the restoration of Sino-Japanese peace caused the 
current Pacific war to break out, compelling Japan to strive for attaining 
regional harmony in greater East Asia. Now that greater East Asia has 

ecome free from Anglo-American influences, Japan has at last succeeded 
in realizing its longstanding noble intention. What must be particularly 
observed at this juncture is that, though Japan has established its 
supremacy in greater Hast Asia, it is not attempting to perpetuate a 
colonial policy of British character; it is endeavouring to assist each 
occupied country to take its proper place in the society of greater 
East Asiatic nations. 

In the period from the Témmon eta (1532-1554) to the Ténsho era 
(1573-1591), Spaniards and Portuguese became extremely active in 
Bast Asia and Japan, alarmed at their proclivity, forthwith adopted a 
seclusion policy to isolate the country from foreign intercourse. Close 
on the heels of the “‘ Eastward Ho!” of the European nations, Czarist 
Russia began to advance into the region north of Japan, and its design 
of territorial expansion became more pronounced in the Meiwa (1764- 
1771) and An-yei (1772-1780) eras. Then its political and economic 
enterprises undertaken in the area facing Japan’s northern frontier 
between the years 1789 and 1817 compelled the Tokugawa Government. 
to tighten the operation of its seclusion policy. About this time, the 
European Powers stablized their commercial contacts with China, and 
Britain formulated a plan of dominating the economic life of the continent 
As a result, a Sino-British tussle ensued which in the Témpo eta (1830- 
1843) culminated in the outbreak of the Opium War, and its termina- 
tion enabled Britain to establish its supremacy in the seaboard of 
China. Japan in this British move foresaw a menace to its integrity 
and so it decided on a total exclusion of foreigners, simultaneously 
becoming aware of the need of reinforcing its defence preparedness. 
Thus for the first time our country scrutinized the expansionist schemes 
of the European Powers in the light of its own position in East Asia. 

Toward the end of the Tokugawa petiod, Japanese scholars be- 
came fully conscious of the detrimental tendency of Europe’s East- 
ward push and they became not only apprehensive of protecting national 
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self-existence, but also probed into the annexationist aspect of the 
Western colonization spirit. Such pioneer thinkers as Kohsaku Yo- 
shio, Heisuké Kudoh and Shihei Rin pointed out to the nation the fast 
growing menace to its northern gate, and as a remedial measute, they 
suggested the developing of Yézo (present Hokkaido) as a barrier 
against a possible Russian thrust. Hyosai Hiratsuka, Sokoh Yamaga, 
Taiga Fujimori, Sokkén Yasui, Sho-in Yoshida, Toshitéru Hori, Nori- 
masa Muragaki and Kyokuso Hirosé boldly recommended coloniza- 
tion for the purpose of vitalizing national defence. Sakingo Oh-hara, 
Masamichi Baba, Nariaki Tokugawa, Kumagoro Habu, Toshiaki 
Honda, Shin-yén Sato and Banri Hoashi insisted on the enlargement 
of the scope of national defence by including Karafuto (Saghalien), 
Chishima (Kurile Islands) and Kamchatka within the sphere of Japan’s 
influence. The last-named four scholars even went so far as to advocate 
that Japan should advance into the Philippines, particularly into Luzon 
and Mindanao, and into the numerous islands of the South Seas to 
solidify its defence fortifications—an advocacy which naturally supplied 
a new incentive to the discussion of the question of “* shokumin.” 
If one wete to compare the conception of “‘ kaigyo”’ of the Toku- 
gawa thinkers with the colonization objective of Europe of that time, 
he will at once notice that, while the former embodied in its scope only 
the South Seas and the islands located in the north of Japan, the latter 
envisioned the domination of as many countries and areas as possible 
to facilitate the perpetuation of an imperialistic hegemony. In other 
words, the Western colonial spirit envisaged the subjugation of other 
nations ; whereas the “‘shokumin” spirit of Japan aimed at nothing 
beyond the solidification of national defence in co-operation with the 
peoples of neighbouring islands and promotion of mutual welfare and 
ptosperity. Hence, it is clear that Japan’s ‘‘ shokumin ” spirit at that 
stage reflected an urge to evolve a regional understanding for common 
safety and progress. si 


The “‘shokumin ” spirit assumed a concrete shape in the Meiji 
and Taisho eras due to national advancement and replenishment of 
military strength. The necessity of developing Hokkaido, Saghalien 
and the Kurile Islands was significantly felt in the Meiji period on ac- 
count of the peculiar situation then prevailing in East Asia. Ukichi 
Taguchi, a prominent thinker in the early Meiji period, demanded the 
abolition of foreign settlements in the five port towns of Kobe, Yoko- 
hama, Osaka, Niigata and Nagasaki as a means to strengthen out nation- 
alism in favour of self-preservation and self-security. Teifu Suganuma, 
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sounding a note of warning that Japan was menaced on the north by 
Russia and on the south by Britain, emphasized that the execution of 
a “‘shokumin ” project was the only way open to us to protect our na- 
tional self-existence. Fortunately, our victory in the Sino-Japanese 
and Russo-Japanese Wars not only made us confident of our power to 
protect our national self-existence, but also provided us with glowing 
opportunities to propagate colonization in the acquited territories. 
In this way, the colonization spirit, which remained as a mete ideal in 
the Yédo period, found a practical outlet in the Meiji era. 

After the first World War, our broad economic strides enabled 
us to come into closer contacts with our southern neighbours on 
the one hand and consider the advisability of liquidating third Power 
influence from Hast Asia in due course of time on the other. Adverse 
citcumstances, however, forced our country to pursue a policy of 
conciliation in its relations with imperialistic Powers until the outbreak 
of the Manchuria incident, when it, disregarding the irrelevant protests 
of third Powers, assisted Manchuria to regain its independence. The 
inauguration of the State of Manchoukuo altered the position of alien 
influence in East Asia to some extent, and our “‘shokumin”’ spirit 
started revealing its constructive creativity through the undertaking 
of industrial and colonial development projects. The most laudable 
exposition of our “‘ shokumin ” spirit is eloquently manifested in our 
policy of safeguarding the integrity of Manchoukuo—politically, eco- 
nomically and militarily. 

The outbreak of the China affair compelled us to seek the with- 
drawal of Anglo-American intervention in Sino-Japanese questions. 
As London and Washington continued to hinder the resumption of 
Sino-Japanese cordiality, the current Pacific war occurred as a natural 
East Asiatic revolution. Now Japan, having established its supremacy 
in greater East Asia, has laid the foundation for the upsurgence of 
regional interdependence. The Nanking Government, which is now 
at wat with Britain and the United States, is actively collaborating with 
Japan to regenerate China and contribute its due share in the growth 
of inter-country solidarity in this part of the world. Japan, on its 
part, is extending all possible assistance to Nanking and the southern 
nations to rehabilitate greater East Asia on the basis of durable reci- 
procity and joint defence. The initial source of the present objective 
of Japan should be traced to its “ shokumin ” spirit which urges it to 
co-operate with the adjacent countries for the purpose of maintaining 
mutual safety and prosperity, adhering always to the noble ideal of 
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brotherhood among nations. 
—Keén-ichi Kuroda (The Nippon Hyoron, Match, 1943)! 


MERGER OF BANKS 


The wattime exigency has accentuated the need of cattying out 
a merger of banks. It aims at bolstering the financial fabric of Japan. 
A decision has been teached to amalgamate the Dai-ichi Bank with the 
Mitsui Bank and the Mitsubishi Bank with the Dai-hyaku Bank, 
Because it is the first time that such a wartime step has been taken in 
Japan, the general populace are showing a keen interest init. However 
if this step is looked at from the Viewpoint of international finance it 
will be seen that many Western countries have already effected bank 
mergers to revamp their respective financial structures. 

During the last World War period, Britain carried out a merger 
of seven major banks to rehabilitate its Gnancial goodstanding. In the 
past, Japan, too, executed a similar policy to tide over adverse economic 
circumstances. But as this policy was adopted in peace time to en- 
courage the growth of capitalistic economy, it cannot be compared with 
the projected bank unions which have been necessitated by wartime 
citcumstances, Also they cannot be likened to the British bank merger 
of the last World War period, for it was put into operation mainly to 
accelerate the stride of liberalistic capitalism, while the latest measutes 
of Japan are designed to develop greater sphere economy. In fact, 


_ the new decision of Japan is of a positive nature conducive to the 


interest of bloc harmony. 

In the days of liberalism, there was no alternative but to depend 
on the moral sense of banks for the manifestation of their public 
utility character. As a rule, the public had to rely on the sincerity of 
banks to protect its interest, and, it happened quite frequently that 
banks, indulging in speculations, betrayed the trust of their customers 
This flaw in banking was seen in all countries, including Japan. At the. 
time of the financial panic of 1927, many Japanese banks due to their 
teckless activities created an unnecessary financial strain which caused 
teat hardships to their customers, Such an undesirable situation 
occurred, because banks in Japan then wete following liberalistic 
economy in their transactions. In fairness, it must be een that, in 
general, banks adhered to the principle of “ public interest first > in 
order to inspire public confidence in them, Therefore, the defects seen 


1 Kén-ichi Kuroda is professor of colonial policy at Doh- shi-sha University 
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in banking at that time were mostly on account of drawbacks existing 
in the international liberalistic system of finance. 

Now that Japan has forsaken liberalistic economy to establish 
gteater sphere economy, it is in order that it should impelement 
measutes, to reorganize banking in the light of that policy. The 
said amalgamation of four big banks has been motivated by the 
demand of inaugurating two super-banks to be entrusted with tasks of 
broad financial characters. They will not only be required to evince the 
spirit of “‘ public interest first,” but also the spirit of service to the State 
to bolster national economy as a means to stabilize the emergence of 
bloc economy. At a time when Japan is engaged in a total war, it is 
imperative that it should have super-banks to promote total economic 
functions. The Government’s policy of bank merger is certainly a 
timely move which will go a long way to enable the realization of the 
economic objective of the nation. 

The importance of the envisaged two supet-banks can be seen in 
the fact that they would act as model banks of the nation manifesting 
the present tendency of the times. To be more explicit, they would 
become organizations charged with the duty of fostering the welfare and 
floutish of the State and the society in a selfless manner. This adjust- 
ment would mean a further intensification in the pursuance of the 
ptinciple of “ public interest first,” as well as a concrete step forward to 
create a new banking order. So long as the principle of “ public interest 
first”? is upheld as an absolute reality, the liberalistic conception of 
self-interest will find no place in the business of banks. Hence, a new 
banking order envisions the elimination of liberalistic self-interest and 
propagation of the interest of the State for the benefit of the nation as 
a whole. a 

It must be pointed out that the doing away with the liberalistic 
conception of self-interest does mean the complete abolition of the 
business interest of banking institutions. Banks would be allowed to 
exetcise its legitimate business interest in such a manner as would not 
be harmful to public interest. In other words, banking interest would 
be nurtured through the medium of public interest, thus disassociating 
a bank from liberalistic capitalism. Japan, having come to this con- 
clusion, has decided that the aforesaid four banks must be amalgamated 
to form two supet-banks which would serve the interest of the State 
and the public without being swayed by any vestige of liberalistic 
conception of business self-interest. They would, however, be allowed 
to pursue their business interest on condition that it would be for the 
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wholesome good of national economy. 

It is evident that through the proposed bank unions two public 
banking institutions would be created which would transact business 
for the benefit of the public and the State. The execution of such a 
system would considerably teinforce the current fabric of control 
economy, the smooth functioning of which is vitally important to 
the effective prosecution of the war. The policy of bank amalgamation 
is a necessaty element of control economy. If banks are allowed to 
function as purely business institutions, it will be well-nigh impossible 
to enforce control economy. Consequently, before the policy of bank 
merger was decided upon, the operation of banks in Japan were placed 
under control to pave the way for the stabilization of control economy. 
Now that control economy has assumed a new character, owing to the 
need of organizing a greater sphere economic autarchy embracing 
gteater Hast Asia, it is natural that big banks in Japan should be merged 
to make the economic fabric of the nation as sound as possible. This 
is the reason why four big banks have been merged to form two supet- 
banks. —Norihisa Suzuki (The Zaise?, March, 1943)! 


MOBILIZATION OF WOMEN 


Since Japan’s economy has been converted into wartime economy, 
it is needless to say that increase in the production of war materials 
at a rate much faster, and on a scale far larger, than hitherto has become 
the fundamental feature of our emergency life. Tne important factor 
that distinguishes the present wartime economy from that at the time 
of the start of the China affair is to be found in our reciprocal effort to 
become self-sufficient in economic requirements. Up to the first phase 
of the China affair, our economic life was dependent to a great extent on 
the products imported from abroad, and our heavy industry, which 
concentrated on the production of war materials immediately following 
the Manchurian incident, registered broad expansions on account of 
the acquistion of necessary accessories from the United States and other 
industrial countries of the world. 

Comparatively speaking, Japan in the past had to obtain almost all 
the key industrial materials, petroleum, sctap iron and machines mainly 
from the ‘‘ democratic”? countries, confining its export trade to light 
industrial products, raw silk and cotton goods. This is the reason why 
out heavy industry tor its advancement had to tely on imported pro- 


1 Norihisa Suzuki, D. Sc. (Econ.), is adviser to the Ryumon-sha. 
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ducts, machines and tools. Moreover, with the ptogtess of the China 
affair, the Anglo-American policy of delaying the restoration of Sino- 
Japanese harmony became so positive that they ultimately froze the 
assets of Japan to undermine its self-existence. After that, owing to 
America’s refusal to accept the conciliatory proposal of Japan regarding 
the maintenance of peace in the Pacific, the current greater East Asia war 
broke out, and our country within a short space of time established its 
supremacy in this part of the world. Now that it has gained the ad- 
vantage of exploiting the vast material resources of the south, it has 
become incumbent on it to organize a greater sphere economic autarchy 
to stabilize its own economic self-existence, as well as those of its 
partner-nations. 

Under the present new development in greater East Asia, it has 
become possible for Japan to meet the entire war requirement of the 
region on a self-sufficiency basis. In order to gear up its heavy in- 
dustrial production and armament output, it is no longer necessary for 
it to look to other spheres for raw materials. The resources of greater 
East Asia ate not only quite sufficient for the organization of the pro- 
jected co-prosperity sphere, but also adequate enough for building a 
highly effective regional defence structure. As Japan has shouldeted 
the responsibility of realizing regional homogeneity, it is duty bound 
to augment its own fighting potentiality to attain final victory in the 
war. For that teason, it must speed up its production expansion to 
become assured of plentiful war supplies. ees 

Obviously, the production of abundant wat materials is the primary 


The successful accomplishment of this objective is 
ut power of the nation 


of the country affords 
The mobilization of 
no of the current 


concern of Japan. 
connected with the question of utilizing the labo 
to the maximum limit. The female population 
an ideal source for tapping industrial workers. 
women for wartime service is a natural phenomeno ; cu 
total hostilities in the world. Allthe warring Powers have requisitioned 
the services of their respective womenfolk either on a eae or S 
gulated scale to replenish the efficiency of materials pro pees 
Wwattime vocations. Although in our country a substantial number 

women have been called to industrial service, there is every reason to 


suggest that the scope of the policy of mobilizing women for ee 
duties can be further extended. Our Cabinet on January 20 : 
ing to the mobilization o 


approved a series of regulations pertain £ them was in respect 
nationals for diverse wartime vocations. One of the Ae tee 
of detailing more women to munition plants. Consequently, 
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no doubt that from now on our womenfolk would be incteasingly 
drafted into armament factories. 

Experience has revealed that war economy cannot attain its object- 
ive without the mobilization of women, even though many of the 
conditions applicable to them may be different from those to be applied 
to male workers. If special conditions regulating women labour are 
ignored, war economy will not only be rendered inoperative, but also 
the basic foundation of the reproduction of human power will be 
jeopardized. Therefore, in inducting women labour, steps should be 
taken to protect the normal flow of family life as far as possible. For 
women, it is inconvenient to be away from home for a long number 
of hours a day. In recognition of this fact, it would be prudent to 
regulate their working hours under a special rotation system. Also it 
would be beneficial to employ female operatives of one locality in an 
industrial concern situated in the same locality or near it. As our 
women are passionately devoted to home life, any measure which tends 
to disorganize their family relations should be avoided. 

It is generally said that the great handicap to a large-scale mobiliza- 
tion of our women is their limitation in physical power. Our women, 
because of their physical limitation and household responsibilities, 
cannot be assigned to tasks requiting heavy physical exertion. Those 
who have studied the problem of women labour from the viewpoint of 
labour science are of the opinion that female workers could be engaged 
in factories to handle all kinds of light work. In fact, our women 
Operatives are now engaged in various categories of light mechanical 
work to accelerate the production efficiency of our industries. Dr. Yo- 
shio Furusawa of the Labour Science Institute regards light work not 
exceeding 2.0 degrees physical straining power as best suited for women. 
Our female workers have already made a remarkable showing in pet- 
forming inspection jobs. Moreover, many of them have proved capable 
of undertaking heavy assignments, too. Nonetheless, as a general basis 
it is desirable that the maximum weight of an article to be handled by a 
woman worker should be determined as ten kilogrammes. It is true 
that the acceptance of this weight standard would considerably reduce 
the number of work items to be entrusted to female workers. Still, it 
must be pointed out that this limitation would not interfere with the 
employment of women for handling lathes and files, that is, light 
industrial jobs. It has been proven by actual results that our women 
labour could be effectively employed to handle all types of light jobs, 
thereby freeing a portion of our male labour to assume duties in other 
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industrial sphetes requiring heavy physical exertion. 

Strictly speaking, the principal cause that prevents the extensive 
employment of women for industrial service is their natural attachment 
to home life. For the purpose of enlarging the scope of women 
mobilization, it would be a good thing to introduce attractive features 
of home life into factory life. For example, in factories special institu- 
tions could be put up to provide female operatives with the ameneties 
of home life and facilities to perform such social functions as tea cere- 
mony and flower arrangement. It is, indeed, gratifying that many 
factories have introduced the features of home life into factory life. 
What is now required is the enlarged application of this practice so as 
to make our women workers feel more at home in factories. 

Our family system is such that our women is duty bound to pay 
ptimary concern to the maintenance of home life. Put in another 
form, welfare of home constitues the main responsibility of our women. 
Under any circumstances, they cannot neglect theit family duties, in 
spite of their eagerness to contribute their best to other activities of 
the nation. This concrete fact has narrowed down the scope of the 
mobilization of women for industrial service. On the other hand, it 
must be observed that many of them simultaneously with their pet- 
formance of home duties ate participating in domestic industries to 
discharge their wartime obligations to the nation. Most of our women 
workers ate engaged in agriculture and light and small lee 
Through these means they ate bearing a part in the execution o 
wartime economy. ; 

In view of ae fixed policy of organizing a greater East Asia s 
ptosperity sphere in an endurable manner, it 1s essential that we om 
disposal to consolidate the eee es 
economy of the sphere itself. For that purpose, — ee 
eficourage population increase which can be a See pamiee tae: 
family life functions in a notmal way. Any uncue a oe eeculision 
on our family life would be detrimenal to the interes : aie noe 
inctease. Our women must be given every oo eae oe Se, Ob 
family obligations, so that birth-rate would nee aia . . 
viating any possibility of a shortage 10 manpowe  caaen ate 
sidered from this angle, it is cleat that while impressing ¢ 
i : facilitate the performance © 
industries, utmost care should be taken to Se popalition: The 
their family duties, thereby insurité 0 2 i wld a be carried out by 
mobilization of women as factory hands : ar mobilization must 
attaching secondary importance to home life. 
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be effected after meeting all the requirements of home life. 

It is undeniable that we must concentrate our total efforts for th 
successful prosecution of the wat. For that purpose, it is esttaluls 
necessaty to mobilize women to replace men in wartime iidasuies 
Drafting of women into industries is already in effect. The question i 
how far the scope of calling women to industrial service can be e 
panded. Apparently, a total mobilization of women labout cannot be 
carried out. All that can be done is a judicious mobilization of wom : 
to a certain limit without encroaching upon the normal flow of fake 
life, The present system of mobilization discloses that women in ee 
districts are being asked to work in munition factories in place of those 
men who have been called to the colours. This shows that female 
labour is being employed in war industries with due recognition of th 
fact that home life must be maintained at any cost. In brief, ths 
mobilization of women is being undertaken on the principle of hci 
life first and wat work next.” This is unquestionably a striking 
peculiarity of our wartime mobilization system. ah 
. eee into the question of women mobilization from all these 
ne oS i ei be said that it would be quite propet to press into wartime 
Foe a - oe Zp atigh who are not badly wanted at home to manage 
ae 4 is category can be included unmarried women with 

seho responsibilities, matried women who could b 
oe duties and women who could be Beciraae as Fecalie 
pay ae ; : 

. ea eiie aie ee of such types of women is utilized 
efforts. As the paces aan gear Cee 
cay ania ae On procedure is following this 
salscpel ay a ae ae ies a female labour front is being steadily 


—Tokijito Minoguchi (The Kaizo, March, 1943) 


1 Tokijiro Minoguchi is a member of the third division of the Planning Board. 
oard. 
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Nicut-BEI KAISEN No SHIN-SOH (Facts bebind the Japanese- 
American War). By Satoru HasecawA. The Dai Nippon 


Kabushiki Kaisha, Tokyo. pp. 243. 1.0 yen. 


The present wat in greater East Asia is, in reality, a war between 
Japan and America. President Roosevelt is responsible for it. This 
averment can be substantiated by quoting facts of history and diplomacy. 
In one word, it can be said that the Roosevelt Government’s positive 
policy of interfering in the affairs of East Asia is the primary cause of 
the Pacific conflict now on. The author, who has long been in the 
setvice of the Foreign Office as an investigation official, has docketed in 


this volume all the necessary data to show how American diplomacy, 
alist ambition, has always been desirous of 


pansion of Japan. He catefully analyzes 
between Japan and America and bases 
his each assertion on a factual foundation to come ultimately to the 
conclusion that the United States has forced this war on Japan. Amer- 
e between risking its life for the 
maintenance of national integrity of resigning itself to gradual eae 
Japan chose the first risk to create conditions for the safety of - se ; - 
existence. Therefore, its action, being one of self-defence, is perfectly 


logical and legal. 

This book in a way 
Pacific Ocean diplomacy of 
sections, it deals with such sub 


pursuing a capitalist-imperi 
curtailing the legitimate ex 
the drift of diplomatic telations 


can be regarded as a critical sutvey of the 
the United States. Divided into eight 


jects as the diplomatic relations between 


. 2 ? j 

Japan and America centring on the China affair, eae piso! 
of non-compromise with the As Pex che of Japan and 
provocative attitude, the attempted military encitc cee lof oe es 
initiation of an economic wat against this country, ee SS the reason of 
armament expansion and Washington’s flat refusa a Sino-Japanese 
Japan’s final proposal concerning the restoration ee aaeie 
peace. From these outlines, ont will be able to guess 


has arranged his arguments to depict the war ae ane 
There is no denying the fact that Washington, by tejectt 8 
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of Tokyo and by submitting a counter-proposal which virtually a- 
mounted to an ultimatum, initiated a Pacific showdown of its own 
design, and that Japan was compelled much against its wishes to tise 
up in arms to construct its own sphere of /ebensraum. 

The writer in the preface states that Japan has always been passive 
in its diplomatic relations with Ametica, which nation, on the contrary, 
has always been oppressive toward this country. American oppressive- 
ness teached its height when Washington froze the assets of Japan, 
and it went beyond any conceivable limit when it issued an unheard-of 
ultimatum demanding the submission of this country. Consequently, 
war broke out in the Pacific, and Japan was obliged to move against 
Britain and other partners of the United States to reorganize greater East 
Asia on a basis of regional collaboration. ‘This clarifies why the cutrent 
hostilities in greater East Asia can be designated as the Japanese- 
American war. 

After enumerating the factors concerning the outbreak of the 
China affair, the volume switches to a breezy discussion of the inter- 
national diplomatic situation up to the conclusion of the Tripartite 
Alliance Treaty among Japan, Getmany and Italy. It points out that 
American policy toward Japan, which was aggravated as a result of the 
Start of the China affair, was alleviated to the extent of outward 
friendliness when Japan declared its intention of non-intervention in 
the European wat. But the conclusion of the Tripartite Alliance 
Treaty caused America to pursue a stringent oppressive policy toward 
this country, and Washington s peedily implemented economic, political 
and military measures to eventualize the Ptecipitation of a Japanese- 
American war. 

The economic pressute which the United States brought to beat 
upon Japan can be chronologically tabulated as the abrogation of the 
Japanese-American Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, restriction 
on the export of war materials and commercial commodities to Japan 
in pursuance of the Act for Expediting the Replenishment of National 

efence, prohibition of petroleum exports to Japan and the issuance 
of the order freezing the assets of Japan. 
the socalled ancb mltary encielonone a, Of the construction of 
coerce it into submission "While ae ee i et ies peice 
an act of belligerency the completi oy ee te i alana 

> Pietion of the military ring became a 
tangible soutce of gtave danger to the safety and integrity of the 
Japanese State. The political pressure was the continued material and 
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financial assistance to Chungking to obstruct the fruition of an inde- 
pendent Sino-Japanese settlement. Yet Japan, hoping to retrieve the 
situation in peace, calmly and patiently put up with these provocative 
acts and, as a just attempt, submitted a reasonable proposal to settle all 
the Pacific issues confronting both nations through diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The Japanese-American negotiations fell through, because 
Washington, spurning the good intention of Tokyo, submitted a 
dictatorial counter-proposal which called for the latter’s pase: 
of political and diplomatic prerogatives to the former. In this way, 
President Roosevelt purposely drove this country to enter into a state 
of wat with the United States. Therefore, President Roosevelt . the 
person who must bear the blame and responsibility for the current 
anese-American war. 
ve The author quotes extracts from the Roberts Report on ts sr 
Hatbour débdcle, which took place as a sequel to Japanese raids eal 
first day of the war, to as hay ae ake ae la eaceck pene oe ae me 
tions wete going on, the /Ametfican Mg dv é 
fecting all aes arrangements ene decking ee 
i roves how America was he ar 
ee has a separate section for documentary meti ee el 
included the texts of the Tripartite Alliance Treaty, the Keats is 
memorandum on the rupture of Japanese-American ns sal oe 
Japanese Government’s notification of oe Rae # ii cone 
Tohjo’s speech on the ier An mee Minister’s address at the 
ichth session of the Diet and the Foreign oe oe ae 
it i - is a factual record. it p 
same session of the Diet. This book ae 1 coynpseheosion, 6° ie 
the Japanese side of the case for the unbiasse 


reader. 
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the inauguration of the samurai system of administration to strengthen 
the power of family-like military control. 
The epochal political reform catried out in the Taika era (645- 
649) enabled the setting up of a central military administration under 
a national militia system. In pursuance of this system, an atmed 
corps was stationed in every province, and each defence sector was 
guarded by a garrison consisting of soldiers recruited from different 
provinces for a period of three years’ active setvice. For the protection 
of the Imperial residence, a detachment of body guards cortesponding 
to the present Imperial Body Guatds was formed. These military 
precautions were taken to suppress the marauding activities of the 
tecalcitrants on the one hand and unify the clan administrations on the 
other, Later on, a further reform was executed, which compelled each 
province to maintain a local military corps and supply a quota of 
soldiers to the central administration for the ptotection of the Imperial 
residence and the maintenance of peace and order in the capital. In 
this way, the local lords wete given the privilege to undertake the 
ttaining of soldiers for the nation, but many warriors sent to the coutt 
in an attempt to secure the position of “shoh-kan” (manor lords) created 
disturbances to such an extent that the Imperial court, as a last resott, 
ordered the two influential military families—the Ghénji and the 
Heiké—to restore normalcy. Thus for the first time the military 
suptemacy of the high-ranking warrior families came to be recognized. 
In the Nara petiod, the office of kampaku-shoku,” which is 
equivalent to the present post of premier, was heteditarily assumed by 
a member of the Fujiwara family. In the first year of Hoghén (1156), 
there occutred a violent strife between the two influential factions of 
the Fujiwara family centring on the question of Imperial succession to 
the Throne, and as a result, war broke out between the Ghénji and 
Heiké clans. Soon after the termination of this armed conflict, another 
wat broke out between the two clans and the Heiké family, coming out 
victorious, became the master of military administration in the country. 
The subsequent misuse of power by the Heiké clique afforded oppor- 
tunities to Yoritomo Minamoto to conspire for the overthrow of 
Heiké supremacy. He achieved his objective in 1184 and established 
a new government at Kamakura in Sagami Province. The fise of 
Yoritomo accelerated the evolution of the system of military administra- 
tion under the most powerful wartior family, thereby paving the way 
for the eventual solidiarity of the samurai class. 


The author makes a comprehensive survey of the military adminis- 
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trations of warrior families as existed in the Kamakura, Ashikaga, 
Momoyama and Tokugawa periods. He points out that Yoritomo, 
founder of the samurai government in feudal Japan, although became 
the chief administrator of the courtry, he never encroached upon the 
authorities of the Imperial court, nor did he question the patamountcy 
ofthe Throne. He was always scrupulous in looking after the interests 
of the court. He established the family pattern of military administra- 
tion principally to maintain peace and order in the country. In the 
successive ages, too, all the Shoguns loyally submitted to the absolute- 
ness of the Throne, because they were fully aware that they derived the 
authority to administer under the command of the Throne. 

After the downfall of the Kamakura Shogunate, Takauji Ashikaga 
established a new government at Kyoto. The author refers to the 
circumstances which led to the formation of the Ashikaga Shogunate 
by Takauji. He mentions that the eclipse of Hoh-joh supremacy 
brought about a new wave of civil strife in the country and many 
powerful warriors made frantic efforts to recover their lost fiefs. Among 
them, the most powerful ones succeeded in recapturing theit Ree 
positions. The Emperor Godaigo (1319-13 39), with a view to que me 
the local disorders, enlarged the authorities of shugo (provincia 
governors). And when Takauji undertook to form his own i aoe 
the majority of these ‘‘ shugo ” went over to his side, and ] ard made 
the emergence of the Ashikaga Shogunate an accomplishe | fact. 

The swift ascendancy of Nobunaga Oda, lord of Owati sabe 
as a military potent of national importance caused the reeteuayt t 
the Ashikaga Shogunate. He introduced measutes to rein eon 
functions of the central administration, so that the ae. aber _ 
manor lords) would have no chance to rebel against t a Revi 
(central military) authority. ecm e we ee can end, Hide. 
he could accomplish his cherished task. A 7 CHABAL owe 
yoshi Toyotomi, the protégé of Oda, took ee bakufu ” government. 
and succeeded in stabilizing the authority of the “‘ bakufu “ g 


h f becoming a Shogun was open to none ne 
coed scan Eomilies of influence, Hideyoshi, aches e pace 
otigin, had to enter nominally the Fujiwara family 


; seed 
necessaty qualifications. For that reason also, he got himself appointe 
as “ kampaku” (chief advisor to the oes Pee et 

After the death of Hidéyoshi, Iyeyasu sete Ha cece 
belonging to the Ghénji family, became so formidable 
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of the Toyotomi family became imminent. The Toyotomi remnants 
determined themselves to make their last stand at Osaka, and so the 
Sékigahara battle was fought in the fifth year of Keicho (1600), resulting 
in the convincing victory for the Tokugawa forces. lyéyasu Toku- 
gawa, assuming the administrative control of the nation, confiscated 
the fiefs of all the Toyotomi adherents and distributed them among 
those who had sided with him. In the eighth year of Keicho (1603), 
under Imperial command he was appointed “‘Seii Tai-shogun” (Gen- 
etalissimo of all military forces in the country) and also ‘‘ Udaijin” 
(Minister of State Affairs). Iyéyasu, who removed the seat of central 
administration to Yédo (present Tokyo) from Kyoto, was the last 
watrior to perfect the method of administration of the country on the 
basis of family military supremacy. With the overthrow of the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, the current system of administration was, organized, 
In regard to the political aspect of the Tokugawa administration, 
the author expresses the view that, though it enjoyed supreme political 
power, it maintained unaffected harmonious relations with the coutt. 
The restoration which was carried out in the Meiji era reverted the 
political power to the discretion of the Emperor—that is, the natural 
evolution of the paramountcy of Japanese emperorhood reached its 
final stage in that era. In discussing the whole history of the rise of 
warrior class in feudal Japan, the writer has fittingly disclosed that 
from the Kamakura period to the Tokugawa Shogunal time the pattern 
of each administration had always been influenced by the military 
supremacy of cettain particular families, such as the Heiké and Ghénji, 
whose direct and indirect descendants had remained influential in one 
form or the other until the abolition of the “ bakufu”? system ‘The 
book relates what can be called the militarism of the ruling families of 
feudal Japan and their contributions to national advancement. 
Tou-KAIDo YEKI (The Tob-kaido Highway). By YosHiKuNnI 
Ouxuma, D. Sc. (Eng). The Maruzén, Tokyo. Dp. $00. 9.00 yen. 
When the Tokugawa Sho 
administration to Yédo (present Tokyo) from 
way with fifty-three stages was built for the 
communications between the two cities. 
highway. It directly linked Kyoto, where t 
with Yédo, the political centre of the nat 
this road not only marked a new era in the 
tions in Japan, but also stimulated a cult 


Kyoto, a national high- 
purpose of maintaining 
It was called the Toh-kaido 
he Imperial court remained, 
ion. The establishment of 
development of communica- 
ural inflow between different 
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areas, besides strengthening the Shogunal control over the movements 
of feudal barons residing in localities west of the capital. The Toh- 
kaido highway is still extant and several parts of it are regularly used 
by travellers. 

This book gives a complete picture of the Toh-kaido road, its 
fifty-three stages, the organization and function of each stage office, 
the political, cultural and economic relations that existed among different 
stages and the general conditions which were prevalent at each stage 
post and the area adjacent to it. The book opens with a description 
of the consolidation of power by Iyéyasu Tokugawa and says that as 
Yédo became the pivot of stage system in the country, all important 
district roads terminated there. The Tokugawa Shogunate, after 
revising the stage law, ordered Ichiyémon Naraya and Sanshiro Taruya 
to construct a road for maintaining a post-horse service. Italso directed 
Yayémon Nagai and Sadayu Honda to supervise the repairing of exist- 
ing toads for the same purpose and the planting of trees, chiefly ee 
along the projected highway to make it thoroughly ee is e 
twelfth year of Kanyei (1635), it inaugurated the procedure of “san 
kohtai,”? under which all provincial lords were required to come up 
Yédo, maintain residences and attend at the Shogun’s court by peak 
In addition, it prohibited unauthorized travels, by fea oP ane : 
checking stations at important junctions. In July of Pele ” st 
Manji (1659), it created the post of : dohchu pats ern pne a 
for road management) and appointed Isé-no-kaml 1% g ae 

s ointed two 
office. In the twelfth year of Ghénroku (1699), it app ee 
toad commissionets to look after the management 0 a eine 
pleted Toh-kaido highway, and so for the first time a per 
was established connecting Yédo with Kyoto. highway as com- 

In order to make the travel on the ips heme . . (oe cae 
fortable as possible, (fifty-three stages were P™ ens ideas 
from Yédo was made at Shinagawa. The author m Cea ee 
of the stages, the mannet in seme Oe glass and the facilities 
Gees homes werecieds 2 oe a ane He states that a 
which were provided for the comfort 0 + nal called ‘‘ oh-hatago,” 
first-class inn situated in a stage area ee, erat to make a peti- 
ot big inns. When the Shogun proceeds lly used to take up his resi- 
Odical visit to the Imperial court, he genetaly inn of this nature or In 
dence for the duration of th me to be known 28 “ honjin, 
a temple. Later on, this type of ian me the total num 
or stage residence. ‘The volume teco® S 
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and ‘‘ waki-honjin ” (auxiliary “‘ honjin”’) that were maintained along 
the highway, as well as the aggregate number of ordinary inns that 
transacted business at each of the stages. Furthermote, it alludes to 
the population of each stage, the number of houses that existed there, 
the living conditions of the residents, the distance of each stage ftom 
Tokyo and constrasting features that were noticeable in all the stage 
localities. 

With regard to “‘honjin,” the writer expresses the opinion that 
such exclusive establishments were mainly kept to cater to the tastes of 
the nobility. The distinguished personages like Imperial messengers, 
Imperial princes, court nobles, feudal lords, ptiest-princes, Shogun’s 
commissioners stationed at Sumpu (present Shizuoka), Osaka and the 
Imperial palace in Kyoto and the chief retainer of evety feudal lord 
wete invariably welcomed in ‘“‘honjin,” so that they would not feel 
any discomfort during the period of their break journey. Since these 
petsonages could not be, from the social viewpoint, accommodated in 
ordinary inns, these special inns were earmarked for theit use only. 
That is why ‘“‘ honjin ”’ were centres of aristocratic activity, and as such, 
their value and usefulness in road travel can well be imagined, 

The position of a ‘ honjin ” manager was a hereditary one. It 
used to be given to a member of the oldest local family, or a local citizen 
enjoying general esteem, or a descendant of a watrior who had lost his 
master in battle or to a local magnate. On the other hand, the mana- 
gerial post in a “‘ waki-honjin,” was ordinarily given to a local man of 
importance and it was transferrable. The writer gives a vivid de- 
scription of the busy life of a “honjin” at evening hours when the 
distinguished guests usually arrived, and the cetemonial manner in 
which they were received and escorted to their assigned rooms, In- 
cidentally, he adds that for the ‘purpose of acquainting the travellers 
with the hours of the day and the night, at every stage the services of 

hour-cryers wete requisitioned. These “ hour-cryers ”? armed with 
pairs of wooden clappets used to move about the stage locality shouting 
that “this is so and so hour” to the accompaniment of loud banging 
of clappers. 

The author then dwells on the mo 
of relaying horses and palanquins. 
to be carried on the back of a horse 
to a weight limit, and that overload 
Generally, no heavy article was a 
The hiring charges for a horse, p 


de which was prevalent in respect 
He states that the volume of things 
or in a planquin was fixed according 
Ing of horses was strictly forbidden. 
llowed to be borne ia a palanquin. 
alanquin, palanquin-bearers, and road 
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porters, as well as tips to be paid to stage coolies were fixed at certain 
official rates. There were also specific rules concerning river-crossing 
and ferry service. The intention of all these atrangements was to 
precludue the probability of any inconvenience to a traveller from the 
start to the end of his journey. | 
The attractive feature of the book is the exposition of the life of 

Japan in the Tokugawa period as seen in the activities of the fifty-three 
stages on the Toh-kaido highway. There are other features among 
which mention may be made of the manner in which the system of a 
trolling traffic on the road and the etiquette to be observed by ply ets 
are natrated. There is also an enlightening explanation on the con- 
sttuctional beauties of “‘honjin” and ‘ waki-honjin heen 
Moteover, it is refreshing to know that there were certain Leg . 
along the Toh-kaido stages for the exclusive use of visiting : mas P 
and that they were popularly called “ gochisoh yashiki,” or ente gh i 
houses. These “ foreigners’ inns” were maintained, too, in : 

oto and Yédo. me 
Ky By way of supplement, the author appends sake ao ae 
scenes that were commonly seen on the ici as canes ee 
to him, the yearly practice of “ ocha-tsubo ene x eee 
sion, which used to travel on the highway for os pan A ee 
sipigaaae cae Licence Seid as ne : and if a high dignitary 
in a procession to present them to the S — te ciite veteran 
happened to cross this procession on the roa 


: j socially respecta- 
; was considered as : 
ously, because in outward form tt nce, he chronicles that in 


inst 

1 bleman. As an uncommon ins se ane 
aS cee of Kyoho (1728), 4 couple of a pe be eventful 
brought over by a Chinese merchant from Canton, 
j -kaido highway. aes iptions of 
es incidents and ee eco 
Toh-kaido life and living included ip panes Tange number of PhOto- 
i top of this, the selectio® © highly impres- 
Bn cad tana given it an artistic touch of highly 

sionable nature. 
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February 21 The Japanese units 
which had been in hot pursuit of the 
third division of the Fourth Army of 
Chungking reaches the Tunkanchen- 
Chitaochi line. The routed forces are 
being pressed to the old mouth of 
the Yellow River. 

The director of the Production 
Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture of the American Govern- 
ment announces that 10,000 Ameri- 
can-born Japanese, or one-seventh 
of the total number of resident 
Japanese, will be assigned’ to com- 
pulsory farm labour. 

February 22 Japanese Army units 
capture Tsunchinchiao bordering the 
French Leased Tertitory on Kwang- 
chow Bay. 

The advance of Japanese forces 
into the Kwangchow Bay area - has 
been effected with the full under- 
standing of the French Indo-China 
Government-General, and in accor- 
dance with the terms of the Japan- 
French Indo-China Joint Defence 
Alliance, it is announced by the 
French Indo-China Government. 

The entrance of Japanese Army 
and Navy forces into Kwangchow 
Bay, the French leased territory in 
China, on February 21 is announced 
by the Imperial Headquarters. The 
communiqué follows: “ The Japanese. 
Army and Navy fotces with the 
understanding of the French 
Government advanced into Kwang- 


chow Bay, French leased territory, 
on February 21.” 


February 23 The French Consul] 
at Nanking visits the Foreign Office 
of the Nanking Government and 
hands to the chief of its European 
and American Affairs Bureau a co 
of the statement issued by the Vichy 
Government in connection with its 
decision to telinquish its extra- 
territorial rights in China and to 
tetrocede the administrative tights 
Over its concessions. 

It is revealed that a Franco-Japa- 
nese agreement for the joint defence 
of Kwangchow Bay was signed at 
Siying, Leichow Peninsula, on 
February 21, between the comman- 
det-in-chief of the Japanese forces 
on Leichow Peninsula and First- 
Lieutenant Pierre Martie Jean 
Domec, chief administrator of 
the French Leased Territory of 
Kwangchow Bay, at the latter’s 
Official residence. 

February 24 A large formation of 
Japanese warplanes consisting of 
bombers and fighters attacked the 
Tinsukia airfield on February 23, and 
after strabing fifteen large-sized 
enemy aircraft on the gtound, com- 
pletely burned down at least four of 
them and inflicted heavy damages on 
others. 

Enemy buildings and land in the 
Shanghai International Settlement 
which had been under the control of 
Japanese military authorities since 
1941 are transferred to the control 

of the Nanking Government at 
a ceremony held at the office of 
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the Japanese naval resident officers. 

A large formation of Japanese 
bombers and fighters makes sudden 
attacks on Liangshan airfield and 
Wanhsien in Szechuan Province. 

Japan was polled as “ Ametica’s 
No. 1 enemy” by a majority in 
the all-American survey of public 
opinion which was undertaken by 
the Gallup Institute of Public 
Opinion. Japan held fifty per cent., 
of the polls and Germany was 
second with thirty-four per cent. 
while the remaining thirteen per 
cent. was held in abeyance. A 
similar survey made by the Gallup 
polls in June, 1942, showed Germany 
in the first place with fifty per 
cent. of the votes against Japan’s 
twenty-four percent. 

February 25 Germany is definitely 
not in difficulties, declares Lieute- 
nant-General Ichiro Banzai, formerly 
military attaché to the esata 
Embassy in Berlin, who came bac 
to Tokyo last month. 

Japanese forces entrap and on 
nihilate 3,000 remnants of the i 
Division of Chungking in the 
vicinity of Hsuchiuchi, twenty kilo- 
metres east of Lienshui. Booty 
consists of heavy and light arms and 
a large quantity of ammunition. 

February 26 With Japanese ca 
tionals still residing in enemy are 
tries totalling some 566,000 ae 
Japanese Government is doing me 
utmost to arrange for the second ms 
third exchange of nationals with t : 
enemy countries through a 
Governments, it is indicated by 
former Minister to Egypt Tadakazu 
Suzuki at the budgetary committee 
mecting of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Exemption of Indians who undet- 


stand Japan’s war objectives and 
co-operate with it in the construc- 
tion of a greater East Asia from the 
application of the law for control of 
enemy property and of the asset 
freezing order is announced by the 
Board of Information. 

February 27 At a national rally 
held at the Kabuki-za in Tokyo 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
National Service Association, the 
Dai Nippon East Asia Development 
League and other institutions of 
speeches are made endorsing the 
stand of Mahatma Gandhi of India. 

February 28 Two Chungking 
divisions ate repulsed at Manjen- 
kwan located northeast of Tengyueh 
on the Yunnan-Burmese border in 
engagements from the evening” of 
Februsry 18 to the following ssa 4 
by the Japanese forces. Enemy dea 
abandoned totalls 416 and wat 
prisoners ane ra besides many 

hies captured. 
cee i Dr. W.W. Yen, alee 
king’s former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union and one time Premier 
of China, Eugene Chen, Hoteles 
Minister of the Wuhan ee es 
now defunct, and three Che iang 
financiers, Mr. Chou ose fe ia 
Wu Shin-hsiu and Mr. Tang ea 
min, have joined the enact ‘0 : 
nent, it is mentioned by Majo : 
General Kéaryo Sato, director : 
tes Affairs Bureau of t : 
i Ministry, in the House © 
tatives. 
Be cee anniversary of the sabe 
ishment of the monarchial iene 
in Manchoukuo and pea 
; Empire Skt. 
0 : : 
naa on Tokyo and in cligate 
* a simple but solemn manne Nels 
in Major-Ge neral Su Shin-tung, 
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mander of the Chungking Fifth 
Independent Brigade, offers to joint 
the peace movement of the Nanking 
Government with a force of mote 
than 1,000 men. 


A unit of Japanese fighter planes 
engaged enemy raiding formations 
of fifteen Hurricane fighters north of 
Akyab in the Arakan sector on the 
afternoon of February 28 and de- 
finitely shot down seven, while all 
the Japanese planes returned safely to 
their base, it is officially announced. 

March 2 The general budget for 
the 1943-44 fiscal year is approved 
in its original form as submitted by 
the Government at the plenary ses- 
sion of the House of Peers. As a 
tesult, the large budget for this 
country aggregating ¥13,200,000,000 
passes all needed procedures of the 
Diet, approval of the same by the 
House of Representatives having 
been received on February 13. 

March 3 The composite results of 
the large-scale Hupeh campaigns 
in China by the Japanese Army 
forces, which were started on Feb- 
Tuaty 14, up to March 1, are released 
by the Japanese forces in Central 
China. About 7,650 enemy dead were 
abandoned on the battlefields, about 
18,500 Chungking soldiers captured 
and a great many war trophies 
taken. During the same petiod 
the Japanese Army fotces scored 
great results in the campaign con- 
ducted in the Su-Hwai district in 
Kiangsu Province, where Chung- 
king’s 89th Army and the new Fourth 
Army were engaged. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s twenty-one-day 

ast terminates at 8 a.m. today. 
Despite the ordeal, the Mahatma is 
teported to be in good health. 

March 4 Stationing of Japanese 


troops in the triangular district con. 
necting Hanli, Mienyang and Lake 
Pailu in the southern district of 
Hupeh Province is declared by the 
Japanese forces in Central China. 
The area will be speedily built into a 
tural pacification district. The 
fertile soil was occupied by the 
Japanese forces within only two 
weeks after the start of their opera- 
tions. 

Chungking’s decision to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Vichy 
Government was tecently adopted 
at a meeting of the Supreme De- 
fence. Council at Chungking, it is 
learned. Chungking is said to be 
taking exception to France’s recent 
Move to teturn its concessions in 
China and surrender its extra-terri- 
torial rights to Nanking, 

The first joint meeting of the 
Japanese and Chinese commissions 
concerning the retrocession of Japa- 
nese concessions in China and the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights is 
held at the Nanking Government’s 
Foreign Office. 

March 5 The German forces ac- 
counted for 75,000 Soviets killed and 
30,000 taken prisoner, as well as 
2,300 atmouted cats, 600 heavy 
guns and 5,000 trench mortats 
destroyed or captured in engage- 
ments staged against the Soviet 
forces’ during the past fourteen 
months, it is declared by the German 
High Command. 

Documents relative to customs, 
trade and method of payment con- 
cerning exports of French Indo-China 
Products to Japan for the current 
year, based on the Japanese-French 
agreement, were signed at Hanoi on 

atch 4, according to an announce- 
ment of the Ministry for Great East 
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Asia Affairs. 

March 6 Thought must be used 
as a bullet and the pen as a bayonet 
in the war of greater East Asia, 
declares Premier General Hidéki 
Tohjo in a message which is read 
before the inaugural ceremony of 
the Dai Nippon Publicists’ As- 
sociation for National Service held 
at the Hibiya Public Hall. 

A tesolution urging the Govern- 
ment to exert utmost efforts toward 
speedily increasing and strengthen- 
ing the nation’s fighting power to 
assure complete victory against the 
United States and Britain is adopted 
unanimously by the House of Re- 
ptesentatives at its plenary session. 

March 8 ‘The United States forces 
suffered 113 aircraft shot down, 
eleven others destroyed on the 
ground and four submarines sunk 
in engagements with the Japanese 
Army and Navy forces in the 
Solomon and New Guinea areas 
between February 16 and March 5, 
states an announcement of the 
Imperial Headquarters. The Japa- 
nese damage comprised of two 
destroyers sunk, five transports sunk 
and seven aircraft self-blasted or 
not yet returned. ; 

March 9 "The Japanese forces in 
Central China started their westward 
drive in the district south of the 
Yangtze River on the night of March 
8, teveals the Headquarters of the 
Japanese forces in Central China at 
Hankow. ; 

The German forces pressing of 
Kharkov occupy Walki, a strategic 
point west of that city, and also take 
control of all main railways and roads 
west of the city. 


five yeats has been accorded by the 
Bank of Japan to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of China, says an official 
notification. The agreement for the 
loan is signed between Governor 
Toyotato Yuki of the Bank of Japan 
and Viscount Ki-ichi Sakatani, adviser 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
credit thus established consists of a 
new loan of 100,000,000 and the 
reenwal of the "100,000,000 loan 
previously accommodated by fifteen 
influential banks in Japan. 

March ir German  submatine 
units in the Atlantic attacked an 
enemy convoy bound for Britain 
from the United States and sank 
thirteen transports, totalling 63,000 
tons, according to the German High 
Command. The Anglo-American 
shipping sunk within the last twenty- 
four hours in the same area number- 
ed thirty-six ships aggregating 207,- 
ooo tons. 

The German High Command an- 
nounces that German forces advanc- 
ing toward Kharkov have reached 
the city’s northern and western sub- 
utbs, where fierce fighting 1s now 
developing. 

he eppelattactt of War Vice- 
Minister Lieutenant-General Heitaro 
Kimura as member of the Supreme 
War Council and concurrently as 
director-general ; of the oe 
Ordnance Administration i : 
quarters is announced by ne a 
Ministry. Named as new War Vice- 
Minister is Lieutenant-General oo 
Tominaga, director of the seaierts 
Bureau of the same Ministry, w ° 
concurrently retains his former ones 
The appointment of pec 
General Shozo Sakurai as directo ' 
1 of the Army Mechanica 


March ro Credit to the cui > aripsnett Headquarters, an dthaeok 
fo) 
of *£200,000,000 over a perio 
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Major-General Taira Hamada as 
Director of the War Prisoners In- 
formation Bureau are also gazetted 
at the same time. 


March 12 British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden arrives in America to 
confer with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

German forces reached the Red 
Square located in the centre of 
Kharkov at noon today. They en- 
tered the city at several points, the 
German High Command clarifies. 

March 13 The following an- 
Mouncement is made by the Imperial 
Headquarters: « (1) Inthe neighbour- 
hood of East New Guinea, Japanese 
Navy forces sank oneenemy transport 
of the 3,000-ton class and also heavily 
damaged another on Match 8. (2) 
‘On March 10 about sixty enemy 
planes attacked our air base in the 
Solomons, but Japanese Navy forces 
Shot down eleven of them by anti- 
air-craft fire. Our damages were 
very slight (3) The Japanese Navy 
ait forces attacked the enemy air base 
in East New Guinea on March 11 
and shot down eighteen enemy fighter 
planes that challenged them. Losses 
Sustained by our side include two 
Planes self-blasted or not yet returned. 
(4) The Japanese Navy ait forces 
on March 11 shot down by anti-air- 
craft fire three out of thirty enemy 
Planes that attacked Narukami Island 
and drove away the rest, Damages 
sufferd by our side were slight.” 

A Soviet freighter was sunk in 
Japanese waters, it is disclosed today. 
A Japanese warship sailing. off Amami 
Oshima Island on March 5 saved four 
Soviet seamen of the sunk frighter 
who were drifting in a boat. These 
Seamen were placed under Japanese 
‘Protection. On investigation it was 


found that these seamen were of the 
crew of the Soviet freighter Kobla, 
6,000 tons, which while sailing in the 
Eastern China Sea en toute from 
Vladivostok to Kamchatka was tor- 
pedoed by a submarine of unidentified 
nationality on the night of February 
17 and was foundered. 

March 14 The Boatd of Informa- 
tion announces the conclusion of 
the agreement on details concerning 
Japan’s rendition of exclusive con. 
cessions in China to the Nanking 
Government and the terms of 
understanding attached thereto. ‘The 
fulfilment of Japan’s retrocession of 
concessions and its relinquishment 
of extra-territorial rights will take 
Place on March 30, the thitd an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Nanking Government, 

The Headquarters of Reichsfuehrer 
Adolf Hitler issues the following 
special communiqué: “ Turning to 
the counter-offensive, German forces 
Opetating in the southern sector 
of the eastern front succeeded in 
driving back Soviet forces to the 
Opposite bank of the Donetz River 
and achieved important war results 
after pitched battles for several 
days. Crack Reich forces in action 
in this sector with the support of a 
Powerful German air force made 
fierce attacks on Kharkov from the 
east and north for several days and 
finally recaptured that city.” 

_ March 15 The Board of Informa- 
tion says: Premier General Hidéki 
Tohjo, concurrently War Minister, left 
Tokyo on Match 12 for Nanking 
and returned on March 15 by 
way of Shanghai. His visit was 
to return the courtesy of President 
Wang Ching-wei of the Nanking 
Government and concurrently Pre- 
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sident of the Executive Yuan of 
the same Government, who 
visited Japan late last year; to 
pay his respects in person to China 
for its declaration of war on the 
United States and Britain; to ex- 
change unreserved opinions with the 
leaders of the Nanking Government 
on measures concerning the prosecu- 
tion of the common war to a vic- 
tortious finish; and to inspect 
vatious Japanese organs on the spot. 
Prime Minister Tohjo’s visit to 
Nanking marks the first time in 
history of Japan that a chief execu- 
tive in office has paid an official visit 
to a foreign nation. 

The Osservatore Romano, semi- 
oficial organ of the Holy See, 
publishes a report on the conditian 
of internment camps in Japan as 
made by the Most Reverend Paulo 
Marella, head of the Apostolic De- 
legation in Japan. His report to 
the Vitican declares that the living 
conditions of the inmates of the 
internment camps ate _ perfectly 


_ satisfactory, and that their state of 


health excellent. 

The Soviet Information Bureau 
announces that the Red Army has 
withdrawn from Kharkov at the 
otder of the Army- Headquarters 
after fierce fighting for several days. 

March 16 The Empress of Canada, 
21,517 tons, former luxury liner of 
the Canadian Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, was recently sunk by an Italian 
submarine in the Atlantic, it 1s 


revealed. 


Completing his historic two-day 
visit Adee, where he conferred 


with President Wang Ching-wei of 


the Nanking Government, Premier 
Hidéki Tohjo returns to Tokyo. 
March 17 German submarines at- 


tacked a group of anti-Axis trans- 
ports ‘heading toward Britain off 
Newfoundland and sank 70,000 re- 
gistered tons of ships and also in 
other Atlantic areas sank 20,000 
tons, making a total of 90,000 tons, 
it is disclosed by the German High 
Command in a special communiqué. 
The total enemy.shipping sent to the 
bottom ftom March 1 to 16, inclusive 
of the above, reaches more than 
600,000 tons, surpassing the total 
February tonnage amounting to 576,- 
ooo tons. 

March 18 A Cabinet Advisers 
system, Wartime Economic Council 
and Administrative Inspection system 
ate instituted by Imperial ordinances. 
Seven persons, all of high reputation 
in financial and industrial quarters, 
are: appointed Cabinet Advisers. 

Tne following announcement is 
made by the Imperial Headquarters : 
(x) Japanese Navy air units on March 
15 attacked Port Darwin and inflicted 
heavy damage to military installa- 
tions. At the same time, in air 
combats with more than thirty 
enemy planes, the Japanese forces 
shot down sixteen enemy planes. The 
Japanese loss consists of one a 
which has not yet returned. (2) = 
Japanese Navy forces during the 
period between March 6 and March 
11 sank six Saal ooo losing 

nly two vessels sunk. 

: the arrival in Japan of Dr. Ba 
Maw, chief of the aaa age 
council of Burma, and . ae ie 
ficials by air is announce : y Hine 
Board of Information as 10 hae 
At the invitation of the Japas oe 
Government, 4 Ee ae oe 
. Ba Maw, cA 
Ree council of Bae = 
other officials has atrived in Toky 
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by air today, Match 18. The mem- 
bers of the party are: Dr. Ba Maw, 
chief of the administrative council 
of Burma, Mr. Maung Mya, sec- 
retary of internal affairs, Dr. Thein 
Maung, secretary of financial af- 
fairs, and Major-General Aung San, 
commander of the Burma defence 
army. 

March 20 Thirty-three Chung- 
king ships were sunk or damaged 
during a fierce bombardment of 
the Ichange gorge by Japanese troops 
immediately after the commencement 
of the artillery attack early on March 
16, it is revealed. Ships sunk on 
that day included five ships of 700 to 
1,500 tons, two ships of 500 tons and 
twenty small steamships and sailing 
craft. Those heavily damaged were 
ships of 700 to 1,500 tons, four ships 
two of 500 tons and a large number 
of sailing vessels. Out of these, large 
ships sunk totalled thirteen. Two 
atmy warehouses, one mountain 
attillery position, four trench mortar 
Positions and other military equip- 
ment were entirely destroyed in the 
Operation. 

Further bolstering the execution 
of monetary transactions between 


Japan and French Indo-China, an 
agreement providing for the settle. 
ment of accounts by a special yen be- 
tween the Yokohama Specie Bank 
and the Bank of French Indo-China 
is formally signed between the two 
banks at the Tokyo office of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank. 

Lieutenant-General Takutro Matsui, 
military adviser to the Nanking 
Government, is appointed Chief of 
Staff of the Japanese expeditionary 
forces in China, succeeding, Lieute- 
nant General Shozo Kawabé, who is 
transferred elsewhere. 

The German forces under the 
command of Field Marshal Fritz 
Erich von Manstein, in close co- 
operation with strong air units, in- 
flicted serious damages on the Soviet 
troops in the battles fought between 
the Donetz and the Dnieper Rivers, 
according to the German High Com- 
mand. It adds that since February 
13 the losses suffered by the Soviet 
forces have totalled 50,000 dead, and 
19,594 taken prisoners in addition to 
32372 guns and 1,410 tanks, destroyed 
and 3,043 arms of various kinds and 
1,846 motor cars captured, 
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y R THE PEKING LEGATION 
RATION OF JAPAN’S RIGHTS OVE 
a QUARTERS, ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE BOARD OF 
INFORMATION, MARCH 22, 1943 


i iati ing the enforcement of the rendi- 

Along with the negotiations concerning SinaeAeae tee 

tion of Japanese exclusive concessions, which were already ee 
ae in accordance with the Agreement between Japan an 


inqui <tra-territorial 
Be he Rendition of Concessions and Relinquishment of Extra-territo 


cerning t is year, the Japanese Government has 
Rights concluded on January 9 of ae th the Foreign 


, nae ; 
had its Ambassador to China conduct ie alge we tai 
Minister of the Nanking Government of so sess mri Se acee 

inistrative ti Peking Legation ; 
tive tights over the ) Liao aes 
Co in ca duiee with Article 5 of the said agree 


E . te accor O views avin een reache etween t em, an agt eement 
g 


j e signed today, : 
oo ene eas ee OF ae eetafition of os oe eae 
With respect to dance with Article 5 of the Hpreaent e cen ee 
tion Quarters in accor the Rendition of Concessions and Re Ree yet 
a eae riers which was concluded at Nanking on . nage is 
the fsst month of the eighteenth year of Showa corresponding to the Hiatt 
aa of the fst month of the ea Oy crlogine terms: 
me Sees a ae adie of administrative rights 
Article 1. 


lic of 
ment of the Repub 
over the Peking Legation eit et as nlied month of the eighteenth 


sett f the blic of 
: e thirtieth day o the Republic o 
se ane So aie to the thirty-second year of phere 
year of Showa, 
China. 
Article 2. 
bridges, sewers, ; 
: : ly wit 
ensation simultaneous 
r Article 3. The So ecapaaat respect to fe 
reaffirm the rights and interests wit Staves 
the Japanese Government ane d shall take the necessa 
th eae of the existing conditions and s 
e 


this purpose. 


ds 
tion Quarters as roads, 
raat to China without com- 
f the present agreement. ; 
blic of China shall respect hao 

avian i al estate and others whic. 


the Legation Quarters on 
ry measures for 


: as 
stablishments in t 

ae oe walls shall be trans 

h the enforcement o 


Terms of Understanding 


ing the a 
oF ae tke Administra 


dministration of the 


‘ ive Commission 
(1) Documents and records ¢ see 


i j sto 
Legation Quarters which are in the cu: 
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shall be delivered to the Chinese authorities of the localities concerned as. 
soon as possible as necessity arises. 

(2) The Chinese authorities of the localities concerned shall take over 
the police and other Chinese staff and employees whom the Administrative 
Commission have hitherto had in its employment. 

(3) _The public establishments to be transferred under Article 2 of the 
Present agreement shall include the fixed establishments attached to them and 
equipment and materials for their management and maintenance. 

(4) Concrete matters pettaining to Article 3 of the agreement shall be 
decided by consultation between the Japanese and Chinese authorities of 
the localities concerned. 

(5) The Government of the Republic of China shall, in administering 
the area following the enforcement of the restoration of the administrative 
tights over the Legation Quarters, maintain at least the standard hitherto 
maintained with respect to the domicile, occupation and welfare of Japanese 
nationals resident in the area, 

(6) For the purpose of defraying a part of the necessary expenses for 
the administration of the area by China, following the enforcement of the 


ee eS 
PROLONGATION OF THE VALIDITY OF THE FISHERIES CONVENTION 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE SOVIET UNION, ANNOUNCEMENT 
BY THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, MARCH 26, 1943 


As the negotiations for the conclusion of the Fisheries Convention 
between Japan and the Soviet Union which were conducted last year were 


Saar 


RETURN OF JAPAN’S RIGHTS IN KULANGSU, ANNOUNCEMENT 
BY THE BOARD OF INFORMATION, MARCH 27, 1943 


Following the signing of the already announced agreements on details 
for the enforcement of the tendition of Japanese exclusive concessions and 
for the enforcement of the restoration of the Peking Legation Quarters on 
the basis of the Agreement Between Japan and China Concerning the Re- 
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trocession of Concessions and the Relinquishment of Extra-tertitorial Rights 


concluded on January 9 of this year, negotiations have been carried on between 
the Ambassador of Japan to China and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Nanking Government relative to the restoration to China of administra- 
tive rights in the International Settlement of Kulangsu, Amoy, in accordance 
with Article 4 of the agreement of January 9. A complete accord of views 
having been reached, the Agreement and Terms of Understanding for the 
Enforcement of the Restoration of Administrative Rights in the International 
Settlement of Kulangsu, Amoy, were signed at Nanking today, March 27, 


1943. 
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RADIO TOKYO 


News Broadcasts from Tokyo 


P.M. 


(5) For India & South- 
7:30—News in Spanish 


i (1) -For Pacific Coast of 


Worth America western Asia In SP 
8:00—News in Nipponese 
Tokyo... 1:30— 3:30 a.m. Tokyo. ..0:00— 2:00 p.m. 8:30—News in English 
San Francisco 8:30—10:30 a.m. Calcutta. :30—10:30 a.m. 8:45—Close Down 
JZI 9,535 ke/s., 31.46 m. JZJ 11,800kc/s., 25.42 m. 
JLG2 9,505 kc/s., 31.57 m. Megs 15,105 kce/s., 19.86 m. (10) For China 
A.M. P.M. : : Tokyo... 8:00—10:15 p.m. 
[:30—News in English ek ne bo MOP anes, dean me 
260—News in is a Z _ c/s., 25.42 m. 
BD Saeed 6:10—Commentary in Urdu JZK 15,160 ke’s., 49:79 ay 


3:15—News in Nipponese 


3:30—Close Down 0:30—Commentary in Tamil 


0:40—Special Commentary 

0:50—Commentary in English 

1:00—News in Iranian (Tues,. 
Thurs., & Sat.), in Turkish 
(Sun., Wed..& Fui.) 


P.M. 

8:00—News in Nipponese 
¢€—News in Cantonese Dialect 
News in Fukienese Dialect 
—News in Standard Chinese 


(2) For Southwestern Asia 
1: 


Published by Katsuji Inahara, The Forei i jati 

4nabara, gn Affairs Associat, 
556-7 The Osaka Building, Hibiya Park, Tokyo. Printed by K ae 
the Kenkyusha, 2 Kaguracho 1-chomé, Ushigomé, Tokyo. ; ; 


Special Permit No. 22 
Tokyo No. 16 


Size Regulation : 
Printers’ Association : 


Turkey ......--- fs 
JZJ 11,800ke’s., 
JLT2 9,645 ke/s., 

ALM. ‘ 

1:30—News in French 

2:00—News in Arabic 

2:30—News in_- Iranian 


25.42. m. 
31.10 m. 


Thurs. & Sat.) or in Turkish 

(Sun., Wed. & Fri.) 
2:50—News in English 
3:15—News in Nipponese 
3:45—Close Down 


(3) For Europe 


Toky0 --eseee eee 4:00—- 7:30 a.m. 
London, Paris 7:00—10:30 p.m. 
Berlin, Rome...8:00—11:30 p.m. 
Moscow 10:00..p.m.— 1:30.a.m. 


JVW 7,257.5 ke/s., 41.34 m. 
JLG2 9,505 ke/s., 31.57 m. 


A.M. 
4:00—News in English 
4:30—News in German 
5:00—News in Nipponese 
5:30—News in Italian 
6:00—News in French 
6:30—News in Dutch 
6:40—News in Russian 
7:00—News in Engl.sh 
7:20—News in Nipponese 
7;30—Close Down 


(4) For South America & 
Eastern North America 


-8:00—11:45 a.m. 
New Yo :00— 9:45 p.m. 
Chicago - ..5:00— 8:45 p.m. 
Buenos Aires.--7:00—10:45 p.m. 
Rio de Janeiro 8:00—11:45 p.m. 
JZJ 11,800kc/s., 25.42 m. 
JZI 9,585 kc/s., 31-46m. 
JLG4 15,105 ke/s., 19.86 m. 


A.M. 
8:00—News in English 
9:00—News in English 

10:00—News in English 

11:00—News in Spanish 
11:30—News in Nipponese 
11:45—Close Down 


Tokyo .--- 


(6) 


Tole yoesseccsett: 2:30— 5:00 p.m. 
Mexico ---10:30 p.m.— 1:00 a.m. 


(Tues., San Francisco..-8:30—11:00 p.m. 


1:30—News in Arabic 
2:00—Close Down 


North America 


JZI 9,535 kc/s., 31.46 m. 
JZJ 11,800ke/s., 25.42 m. 


P.M. 


2:30—News in Spanish 
3:00—News in English 
4:00—News in English 
4:40—News in Nipponese 
5:009—Close Down 


(7) For Europe 
Toky0.--r---ee §:15— 7:15 p.m. 
London, Paris 8:15—10:15-a.m. 
Berlin, Rome...9:15—11:00 a.m. 


JZL. 17,785 ke/s., 16.87 m. 
JLG4 15,105 kc/s., 19.86 m. 


P.M. 
5:20—News in Nipponese 
5:35—News in German 
5:50—News in Italian 


6:05—News in English 


6:30—News in German 
6:45—News in Italian 
7:00—News in English 
7;15—Close Down 


(8) For Australia 
Tokyo ceeeeeeseees 5:30—7:45 p.m. 
Sydney:---- »----6:30—8:45 p.m. 


JZJ 11,800 ke/s., 25.42 m. 
JZK 15,160 kc/s., 19.79 m. 


P.M. 
§:30—News in Nipponese 
6:00—News in English 
7:00—News in English 
7:45—Close Down 


(9) For South America 
Toleyo --vecsetee 7:30—8:45 p.m. 
Buenos Aires...6:30—7:45 a.m. 


JZI_ 9,535 ke/s., - 31.46 m. 
JLG2 9,505 ke/s., 31.57 m. 


For Central America & 


10:00—News in Russian 
10;15—Close Down 


(11) For Eastern North 
America 
Tokyo as; 9:00—10215 p.m. 
New York -- 00— 8:15 a.m. 
Rio de Janeiro 9:00—10:15 a.m. 
JZI 9,535 ke’s., 31.46 m. 
JLG4 . 15,105 ke/s., 19.86 m. 


P.M. 
9:00—News in English 
9:46—News in Portuguese 
10:00—News in English 
10:15—Close Down 


(42) For India 


Tokyo.....-10:30 p.m.—1:15 a.m. 
Calcutta... 7:00 p.m.—9:45 p.m. 
JZI_ 9,535 ke/s., 31.46 m. 
JLG2 9,505 ke/s., 31.57 m. 


P.M. & 
10:30—News in Hindustani 
11:00—News in Urdu 
11:30—News in Tamil 
A.M. 
0:60—News in English 
1:¢0—News in Nipponese 
1:15—Close Down 


(13) For French Indo- 
China, Thailand, East 
Indies & Burma 


Tokyo ---10:30 p.m.— 1:15 a.m. 
Bangkok, Saigon 
8:30 p.m.—11:15 p.m. 


25.42 m. 


JZ] 11,80kc’s., 
19 79 m. 


JZK 15,160 kc's., 


P.M. 

10:30—News in French 
11:00—News in Thai 
11:4}—News in Tagalog 
11:55—News in Malai 


A.M. 
6:10—News in Rurmese 
6:35—News in Nipponese 
1:60—News in Enghsh 
1:15—Close Down 
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) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 
Super-express ‘* Asia” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 12} hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S. M. R.) 
At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthurs, Mukden, Heinking 
Wasbin & Mutankiang 
STATION HOTELS 
As Tausihas, Chengte (Jebo]) & Chiemusso 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 


. Head Office “DARREN. ie Ms Cabte Address : “MANTETSU” 


BRANCH OFFICES: rhantisie ath ee TICKET AGENTS 
Tokyo; Hsinking & Mukden’ ‘ 
Toh-ai T ourist Bureau’ 


INFORMATION OFFICES £5 sb) 0 American Express Co. 
Chinhsien, Harbin, - Kirin, Méji, Sit) Intersstional Sleeping: ‘Cate Cov 


: Mutankiang, Nagasaki, .. Nagoya, New ake * (Wagon-lits) rae 
York,” Niigata, Osaka,. Oraru, Paris, ; brdee 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Tokyo, Thos, Cook, & Son, eh 
Tsitsihar, Tsuruga, etc. China Travel Service 


